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EDITORIAL 


“And  Religion”  is  beginning  to  appear  appended  at  the 
end  of  things  in  reports  of  missionary  activities;  rural 
work,  medical  work,  educational  work  “and  religion”,  a 
kind  of  religio  conjuncta,  so  to  speak.  When  religion  is 
only  appended  at  the  end  of  things,  we  are  there  very  near 
the  end  of  religion. 

If  we  really  have  come  to  the  time  when  religion  is  only 
an  “appendix”,  it  is  high  time,  as  many  have  thought  for 
a  long  time,  that  our  missionaries  should  turn  back  again 
to  the  ways  of  the  primitive  missionaries  who  went  out  to 
sow  the  seed,  leaving  sociological  changes  largely  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  growing  seed.  Such  are  they  who  “doubtless 
shall  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  their  sheaves 
with  them.” 

- ♦ - 

Saints  are  somewhat  out  of  fashion  in  the  modem  world 
as  are  souls  in  modem  psychology.  Nevertheless  even 
“souls”  are  convenient,  if  we  are  to  discuss  psychology. 
And  “saints”  are  even  now  rather  in  order  as  a  name  for 
our  heroes  in  doing  good.  This  is  why  we  are  hearing  so 
much  about  Brother  Joseph  of  Molokai  as  a  saint.  With  all 
the  pragmatism  of  this  day,  the  world  is  still  largely  made 
up  of  hero-worshipers.  And  one  who  foregoes  the  comforts, 
not  to  say  the  pleasures,  of  life  to  minister  to  the  wretched 
of  the  leper  colony  of  Molokai  seems  to  us  all,  not  a  tinsel 
saint  of  legend  and  myth,  but  a  very  real  flesh  and  blood 
saint  of  everyday  life. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  this  saint  is  his  own 
account  of  his  sainthood,  that  he  was  but  trying  to  atone  for 
his  many  years  of  sowing  wild  oats. 

- ♦ - 

A  general  at  a  great  military  crisis  was  found  in  prayer. 
He  explained,  “I  went  to  my  knees,  for  there  was  nowhere 
else  to  go.” 

That  was  well ;  but  it  was  also  quite  revealing  of  a  certain 
type  of  faith.  God  is  indeed,  “A  very  present  help  in 
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trouble’’,  but  also  is  very  much  more  than  that.  We, 
indeed,  ought  to  do  all  we  can  for  ourselves  in  every  situ¬ 
ation,  but  need  not  wait  the  utmost  extremity  before  sum¬ 
moning  the  angel  of  the  Lord  to  encamp  round  about  us. 
We  may  arrange  for  complete  deliverance  and  success  from 
the  Lord  and  then  put  forth  our  utmost  effort.  Will  it 
tend  to  make  us  laggards?  Not  so.  Nothing  is  so  great  an 
incentive  to  do  our  best  as  to  know  that  success  lies  certain¬ 
ly  before  us. 

It  is  well  to  go  to  our  knees,  when  there  is  nowhere  else 
to  go;  but  it  is  better  to  ** dwell  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High”  and  to  ** abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty.” 

- ♦ - 

“Holy  week”  was  one  time  a  phrase  anathema  in  the 
ears  of  most  Protestants;  perhaps  most  of  them  are  now 
horrified  to  realize  its  so  frequent  use.  That  the  refonners 
in  their  zeal  went  too  far  toward  barrenness  of  ritual  is  un¬ 
questioned;  whether  there  is  a  dangerous  drift  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  now  is  agitating  some  minds.  The  tendency 
toward  the  observance  of  the  “Church  year”  is  now  exactly 
the  same  tendency  which  in  its  outcome  gave  rise  to  the 
“Church  year”.  We  may  well  consider  whether  when  one’s 
foot  is  set  in  that  pathway  there  be  any  stopping-place  short 
of  the  end  oif  the  road.  Nearly  all  reformed  Churches  now 
obsers^e  Easter  and  by  that  name;  many  of  them,  Holy 
week ;  and  the  observance  of  Lent  is  being  seriously  dis¬ 
cussed  by  others.  Among  Episcopalians  this  tendency  takes 
the  form  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  have  always  been  not  a  few  Roman  Catholics 
who  have  loved  simplicity,  and  had  always  ])rivate  question¬ 
ing — sometimes  not  so  private — of  the  doctrine  of  in¬ 
fallibility. 

Are  these  subtle,  unconscious  tendencies  away  from  ex¬ 
tremes  a  faint  prophecy  of  the  longed-for  uniting  of 
Christendom  ? 
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“Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  'for  the  peo¬ 
ple”,  has  become  a  classic  phrase.  As  coined  by  Lincoln 
and  used  by  him  in  his  immortal  Gettysburg  address  it  was 
meaningful  and  satisfying.  Put  to  the  test  of  the  disjoint¬ 
ed  times  in  whic^h  we  live  and  the  menace  of  gangland 
government  in  many  places,  there  is  arising  a  very  insistent 
urge  to  ask.  What  “people”?  That  urge  was  felt  in  the 
ancient  world,  when  they  devised  the  name  “aristocracy” 
now  degraded  to  have  a  sinister  meaning,  but  which  original¬ 
ly  meant  “the  rule  of  the  best  people.”  When  the  worst 
people  rule,  we  may  well  pray  that  the  rule  “of  such  peo¬ 
ple”  may  “perish  from  the  earth.”  All  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  “people.”  Fr^e  government  is  very  much 
in  favor  in  all  the  world  today,  but,  with  all  its  attractions, 
it  conceals  a  subtle  menace;  when  rulers  are  bad,  the  “peo¬ 
ple”  may  depose  them,  but  when  the  “people”  rule  and 
are  bad,  who  Shall  depose  them? 

- ♦ - 

Three  things  menace  our  liberties  in  all  free  govern¬ 
ments;  the  disposition  to  choose  what  laws  we  will  obey, 
the  interpretation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  be  license 
to  publish  anything  that  will  pay,  and  the  slogan  of  the 
moving  ])icture  interests,  To  give  the  people  what  they  want. 

- ♦ - 

The  laconic  humor  of  ^Ir.  Coolidge  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  story  of  his  interview  with  the  agents  of  the  press :  when 
some  one  made  a  caustic  reference  to  the  contemptuous 
treatment  of  Washington  by  a  recent  biographer,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  turned  without  a  word  to  the  window  overlooking  the 
Washington  monument  and  gazed  out,  then  turned  to  face 
again  his  audience  with  the  laconic  drollery,  “The  monu¬ 
ment  is  still  there.” 

In  the  city  of  Washington  today  one  is  reminded  of  an 
equally  striking  contrast  between  Master’s  scurrilous  dia- 
tiibe  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  Lincoln  and  the 
matchless  splendor  oif  the  world’s  most  sublime  monument 
to  human  greatness,  the  Lincoln  ]Memorial.  Behold  in  this 
annihilating  contrast  what  the  w'orld  thinks  of  Lincoln. 

The  finger  of  the  contemptuous  detractor  always  writes 
his  own  epitaph. 
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Many  influences  are  exerted  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of 
life  by  pulling  down  everything  high  and  dumping  into  the 
low  places,  as  though  the  dead-level  of  mediocrity  should  be 
the  highest  attainment  of  human  desires.  There  are  two 
great  levelers,  however,  which  do  not  bring  about  such 
devastating  experience. 

Ludwig  in  his  life  of  Bismarck  presents  the  great 
Chancellor  in  his  old  age  and  retirement,  after  the  reaction 
in  public  sentiment  had  come  and  he  was  again,  and  more 
than  ever  before,  the  idol  of  the  German  people,  not  in  the 
trappings  of  imperial  greatness,  but  barefooted  and  in  his 
nightdress  prostrated  at  the  bedside  of  his  dear  dead 
Johanna  weeping  “as  a  little  child.”  Grief  brings  all  to 
that  level  and  we  are  never  greater  than  when  like  the  one 
of  whom  Christ  said  “Except  ye  become  as  little  children.” 
Grief  brings  the  whole  world  alike  to  the  exalted  level  of 
the  sweet  humility  of  a  little  child  to  weep  together  un¬ 
ashamed.  Thus  grief  levels  down. 

And  can  we  ever  forget  the  lesson  of  Philemon  and  the 
apostle’s  admonition  to  the  proud  slave  owner  that  his  slave 
was  now  “a  brother  beloved.”  We  hope  Philemon  heeded 
the  admonition;  at  least,  there  are  a  multitude  of  the  great 
ones  of  earth  today  who  meet  at  the  communion  table  and 
in  a  common  confession  the  humblest  of  earth,  but  not  in 
condescension ;  the  Gospel  does  not  level  down,  but  levels  up. 

All  sociological  attempts  at  leveling  pull  down ;  evangelistic 
leveling  lifts  up. 

- ♦ - 

Mass  production  is  the  industrial  pride  of  this  age, 
especially  of  industrial  America;  mass  production  that  pro¬ 
duces  more  rapidly,  to  a  greater  amount  by  the  expenditure 
of  less  labor,  and  more  cheaply,  and  to  pay  larger  wages 
and  so  provide  larger  buying  power  of  the  multitude  and 
thus  to  be  an  ever  accelerating  salvation  industrial  and 
sociological — and  financial!  Notwithstanding  all  the  fine 
plaudits  given  out  in  the  name  of  public  welfare,  except 
for  this  last,  “financial”,  mass  production  would  never  have 
been  planned  or  executed.  Mass  profits  is  the  motivation  of 
mass  production. 

It  was  a  beautiful  ideal — if  only  it  had  worked  I 
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Buying  on  installment  is  the  latest  great  lure  of  the 
advertising  mania.  It  is  trading  in  futures,  just  a  mild  form 
of  gambling  and  because  of  its  mildness,  the  more  subtle  and 
enticing.  Many  yield  to  its  seduction  who  would  not  con¬ 
sider  more  flagrant  forms  of  gambling  in  “futures.”  More¬ 
over,  it  takes  the  joy  out  of  spending;  one  is  always  “paying 
for  a  dead  horse.”  In  'fact  buying  on  installment  is  buying 
what  we  at  the  moment  cannot  afford.  Installments  of  from 
one  to  three  years  just  keep  us  one  to  three  jumps  ahead  of 
sheriff  or  constable.  It  is  the  vice  which  is  the  reverse  side 
of  the  virtue  thrift.  Thrift  keeps  respectfully  well  in  the 
rear  of  one’s  income;  this  vice  recklessly  runs  ahead.  Two 
institutions  compete  for  our  patronage;  the  savings  banks 
to  lift  us  up,  and  the  installment  houses  to  pull  us  down. 
It  will  not  do  to  cite  the  Building  Societies  as  an  excuse  for 
installment  houses;  buying  real  estate  is  not  spending,  it  is 
investing.  Automobiles  and  'fur  coats  and  radios  wear  out, 
while  the  debt  for  them  accumulates. 


The  startling  statistics  Of  “unemployment”  alarm  a  great 
deal  and  arouse  curiosity  not  a  little.  Unemployment  that 
means  distress  or  thwarted  ambition  or  even  circumscribed 
opportunity  calls  for  the  best  thought  of  economists  and 
statesmen  and,  above  all  others,  of  the  unemployed  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  is  quite  the  vogue  now,  when  things  do  not  go 
to  one’s  liking  to  cry  out  that  somebody  do  something  about 
it.  Too  often  it  does  not  occur  to  the  individual  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it  himself. 

A  world  of  people  with  a  world  of  needs  ought  to  keep 
everybody  busy;  the  acceptance  or  the  parcelling  out  of  the 
obligation  in  that  word  ought  is  where  the  trouble  arises. 
All  are  not  always  willing  to  do  what  they  can.  Then  it  is 
among  free  people  that  the  trouble  arises.  There  is  no  un¬ 
employment  on  a  slave  plantation,  none  among  working 
convicts,  none  in  the  communistic  state  where  every  one  is 
assigned  his  task,  told  where  to  live,  and  apportioned  an 
allowance,  or  if  he  prefer,  allowed  to  starve.  Anywhere 
that  there  is  forced  labor  there  is  no  unemployment.  But 
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where  men  are  free  they  have  laudable  ambitions,  a  proper 
fastidiousness,  and  a  right  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  them¬ 
selves.  So  they  wait  for  the  better  rather  than  accept  the 
worse;  so  life  is  lifted  to  higher  levels. 

- ♦ - 

About  the  present  and  future  “unemployment”  some 
questions  await  answer: — 

Would  it  help  to  resolve  our  difficulties  if  our  public 
schools  and  colleges  and  universities  gave  less  time  to  sports 
and  more  to  economies? 

How  much  of  the  outcry  concerning  unemplojTuent  is 
at  present  due  to  political  propaganda,  or  even  pure 
demagoguery  ? 

How  many  of  the  “destitute”  are  actually  so,  and  how 
many  only  “lack  money  to  buy  gasoline  for  the  car”? 

How  many  of  the  “unemployed”  are  dependent  upon 
their  own  efforts  for  maintenance  and  how  many  young 
men,  and  especially  young  women,  only  seek  additional 
spending  money? 

Have  we  really  reached  the  point  of  national  distress, 
while  the  theaters  and  the  sport-parks  and  the  prize-ring 
are  filled  to  overflowing  with  crowds  which  yield  tens,  even 
hundreds,  of  thousands  in  gate  receipts?  How  many  ap¬ 
plicants  for  a  vacant  place  are  really  unemployed,  and  how 
many  only  making  a  laudable  attempt  to  better  their  con¬ 
dition  ? 

Last  of  all,  why  has  unemployment  not  seriously 
affected  the  deposits  in  savings  banks,  institutions  patronized 
wholly  by  the  class  to  which  the  unemployed  belong? 

- 4- - 

I  set  out  to  write  this  paragraph  on  the  deterioration  of 
humor;  but  when  humor  deteriorates,  is  it  humor?  It  is 
not ;  that  is  how  we  know  it  has  deteriorated.  It  is  no  more 
humor  than  “eggs  is  eggs”  when  the  eggs  have  deteriorated. 
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Well,  whatever  it  is  that  happens  to  humor,  when  we  think 
it  has  deteriorated,  it  certainly  has  happened.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  “comics”  in  newspapers  and  journals  were 
occasionally  actually  humorous;  they  really  did  afford,  once 
in  a  while,  a  healthy,  soul-invigorating  laugh.  Now  they 
only  make  one  faint  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Any  cachin- 
nation  they  produce  is  as  mirthless  as  the  laugh  of  a  loon. 
One  of  the  best  cartoonists,  an  Irishman  with  real  mirth  in 
his  soul,  refused  to  sell  himself  to  produce  the  grotesquerie 
which  masquerades  today  under  the  name  of  “comics.”  He 
chose  to  quit  his  career  rather  than  help  degrade  art  and 
humor. 

- - 

If  the  songs  which  people  sing  determine  their  character, 
the  pictures  which  attract  them  reveal  it  clearly.  The 
illustrated  journals  give  the  people  what  they  want,  at  least 
what  they  are  most  willing  to  pay  for.  The  result  is  rather 
unpleasantly  revealing.  An  English  author  recently  com¬ 
plained  that  American  illustrated  journals  misrepresent 
America,  because  young  America  is  depicted  playing  tennis 
or  hockey  or  dancing  and  breaking  the  Volstead  law  and 
being  generally  frivolous.  But  is  it  a  misrepresentation?  If 
this  is  not  the  way  they  are  disporting  themselves,  at  least 
it  is  the  way  those  who  buy  the  illustrations  would  most 
like  to  live.  The  world  is  becoming  a  world  of  sports; 
schools  teach  them,  civic  bodies  use  them  for  commercial 
propaganda,  even  church  announcements  are  sometimes 
more  than  half  of  sports.  The  horrors  of  war  are  always 
followed  by  frivolousness;  perhaps  we  will  get  over  it. 

- ♦ - 

There  is  much  ado  about  a  seeming  recrudescence  of 
witchcraft,  or  more  properly,  a  belief  in  witchcraft.  But 
ought  we  to  be  surprised?  Witchcraft  claims  “absent  treat¬ 
ment”  for  evil.  The  public  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
hear  much  about  “absent  treatment”  for  good.  If  one  may 
project  a  good  influence,  why  not  an  evil  one?  And  if  one 
person  takes  money  for  the  one,  why  may  not  some  one  else 
take  money  for  the  other? 
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Nothing  in  the  social  world  is  more  inimical  to  the  spirit 
of  Christ  than  race  prejudice,  and  nothing  is  more  indicative 
of  the  growing  Christianization  of  Christian  countries  than 
the  increasing  insistence  upon  the  abolition  of  race 
prejudice.  There  is  need  of  much  growth  yet.  Only  the 
penumbra  of  this  dark  shadow  has  been  lightened.  We  are 
not  to  think  so  much  about  race  prejudice  in  China,  or 
India,  or  South  Mrica,  or  in  the  Southland  of  America, 
but  of  race  prejudice  in  our  own  community  and  of  our 
personal  attitude.  We  are  not  to  think  so  much  about  race 
equality  in  rights  and  privileges  and  opportunities,  and 
especially  not  of  personal  choice  of  social  fellowships,  an  in¬ 
alienable  right  of  all,  but  rather  of  the  recognition  of  all 
as  fellow  men  and  'fellow  Christians  in  the  exercise  of 
rights  and  opportunities  in  public  places. 

We  are  all  in  favor  of  this  elsewhere — but  let  fifty 
Chinese  or  Japanese  or  Indians  or  Negroes  appear  at  the 
front  door  of  our  Church  to  come  in  and  worship!  1 — there 
would  be  an  exodus  at  every  exit  available. 

- ♦ - 

There  is  much  subtle  propaganda  against  Capitalism  which 
assumes  that  Communism  and  Capitalism  are  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive  terms  which  divide  the  economic  world  into  two  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  halves.  This  is  utter  confusion  and  delusion; 
Communism  is  also  Capitalism.  The  only  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  in  the  ownership  of  the  capital.  Capital¬ 
ism  is  the  ownership  of  capital  by  individuals  who,  by  their 
effort  and  energy  and  thrift,  have  acquired  property  as  the 
result  of  their  diligence;  Communism  is  the  ownership  of 
capital  by  all  alike  in  equal  shares  without  any  regard  to 
diligence  or  thrift  or  manifested  worth.  Capitalism  stim¬ 
ulates  initiative  and  effort  and  at  the  same  time  affords 
temptation  to  craftiness  and  grasping  avarice;  Communism 
suppresses  initiative,  cuts  the  nerve  of  energy  and  diligence 
and  produces  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity. 
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In  “the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  message  to  the  modem 
world”  it  has  become  quite  the  vogue  to  print  “salvation” 
and  “lost”  thus.  Our  Lord  never  preached  salvation  in 
quotation  marks.  Rather  He  frankly  and  unashamed  de¬ 
clared  to  the  world  that  He  came  to  “seek  and  save  that 
which  was  lost.”  But  modem  smug  intellectualism  has  be¬ 
come  so  egotistic  as  to  be  unwilling  to  be  classed  as  “that 
which  was  lost.” — and  this  too  at  the  very  time  when  un¬ 
belief  is  more  blatant,  sin  more  flaunting,  and  crime  more 
flagrant  than  ever  before  in  a  Christian  civilization. 

There  never  was  a  time  w'hen  salvation  of  the  lost  needed 
more  to  be  preached. 

- ♦ - 

Many  remedies  for  the  industrial  depression  are  being 
proposed.  The  best  remedy  is  prevention  and  the  best  pro¬ 
vision  against  a  succeeding  depression  is  to  profit  by  the 
lesson  oif  this  one,  a  lesson  concerning  unemployment.  Here 
it  is. 

When  employment  comes  again  and  income  begins,  place 
regularly  ten  per  cent  of  it  in  a  savings  Fund  as  insurance 
against  future  unemployment.  This  is  the  method  the  em¬ 
ployer  uses,  and  it  is  the  only  unemployment  insurance  that 
does  not  destroy  self  respect.  If  it  be  not  needed  for  un¬ 
employment,  it  is  a  good  investment  and  will  supply  in  time 
the  best  old  age  pension. 


- ♦ - 

ARE  YOU  ORTHODOX? 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  orthodoxy  these  days.  It 
might  be  well  to  look  into  what  Jesus  has  to  say.  His 
version  of  the  matter  is  found  in  a  discovery  of  the  newer 
orthodoxy  which  He  set  before  the  Jews  (Matt.  23:23), 
“Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye 
pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judment,  mercy,  and  faith : 
these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other 
undone.” 
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Do  we  accept  His  standards?  Translated  into  modem 
church  life  it  might  be  something  as  follows: — Jesus  de¬ 
clared  (Mark  16:15),  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.”  What  is  the  attitude  of  the 
modern  church  upon  missions?  Is  it  adequate?  Do  we  live 
up  to  the  orthodox  view  of  the  matter?  With  millions  for 
chewing  gum  and  cigars  and  but  relatively  few  cents  for 
missions,  are  we  orthodox? 


- ♦ - 

There  is  on  the  statute  book  of  America,  an  enactment 
looking  to  the  overthrow  of  liquor.  Are  we  orthodox?  Is 
the  church  speaking  as  she  should  for  this  great  issue?  Are 
we  tolerating  the  bootlegger  in  the  midst ;  and  conniving 
at  the  treatment  which  this  amendment  receives  at  the 
hands  of  some  of  our  members?  Arc  we  orthodox? 

Are  we  orthodox?  Social  questions  are  in  the  air.  The 
Gospel,  we  learn,  is  a  “social”  Gospel.  The  prophets  were 
“social”  preachers.  In  the  days  when  industrial  murder  is 
more  than  hinted  at ;  when  efficiency  is  a  blind  to  cover  the 
eyes  to  the  better  slogan  of  “Safety  First;”  when  speed, 
not  humanity  is  too  frequently  the  goal, — are  we  orthodox? 
Do  we  speak  out  as  we  should?  Is  our  message  “judgment 
(justice — ^American  Standard  Revised),  mercy,  and  faith?” 
Is  the  church  orthodox?  These  ought  ye  not  to  leave  undone. 

- * - 

A  great  emphasis  of  the  day  is  upon  young  people’s  work. 
Jesus  set  the  child  in  the  midst  (Mark  9:36).  Are  we 
orthodox?  In  the  general  principle  of  approval,  we  are 
eager  for  the  work;  but  in  the  execution  of  its  progi*am, 
is  the  church  saying  not  doing?  A  parable  to  the  proof. 
In  a  certain  valley  there  was  found  coal.  And  the  people 
of  the  valley  said:  “Let  us  erect  a  colliery  that  we  may 
mine  this  coal.”  And  they  did  so.  They  hastened  the 
construction  Of  a  millon  dollar  breaker  and  its  appliances. 
And  then  they  began  to  mine  the  coal.  And  as  the  washery 
began  its  work,  it  was  discovered  that  there  w’as  a  great  deal 
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of  noise  accompanying  its  operation.  And  if  the  washery, 
due  to  the  stress  of  time,  ran  double  shifts,  the  noise  con¬ 
tinued  all  night.  And  the  people  of  the  valley  said:  “Why! 
we  didn’t  know  that  this  washery  to  mine  coal  would  make 
all  this  noise.  We’ll  stop  it.”  And  they  found  also  that 
the  washery  made  a  dust,  and  the  dust  filled  the  air.  And 
they  cleaned  their  houses  twice  a  year  because  of  the  dust, 
a  spring  cleaning  and  a  fall  cleaning.  And  they  said: 
“Why!  we  didn’t  know  this  washery  would  make  all  this 
dust.  We’ll  stop  it.”  But  they  considered.  There  was 
coal  to  be  mined.  And  it  was  valuable.  So  they  mined  it. 
There  is  gold  in  our  young  people  to  be  mined.  It  takes 
some  noise  and  dust  in  a  church,  in  the  modem  program, 
to  mine  it.  Shall  we  stop  because  of  the  noise  and  the  dust  ? 
We  do  not  in  the  home.  Shall  we  in  the  church?  Are  we 
orthodox? 

- ♦ - 

There  is  a  battle  of  peace,  among  the  “other”  things,  to 
be  won.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  “weightier”  matters  of  the 
Christian  program.  Has  the  church  faced  the  issue?  Are 
we  orthodox? 

That  orthodoxy  according  to  which  one  wants  the  Bible 
believed  whether  it  is  lived  or  not,  does  not  compare  with 
the  orthodoxy  which  wants  the  Bible  lived  according  as  it 
is  believed.  A  question  of  the  church  today  is:  What  of 
these  weightier  matters? 


- ♦ - 

AMONG  OVn  ASSOCIATES  AND  CONTRIBUTORS 

Once  more  has  death  invaded  the  circle  of  our  Associate 
and  Contributing  Editors.  Dr.  William  E.  Barton  has  been 
for  many  years  a  much  valued  Associate  Editor  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Only  recently  has  word  been  received 
that  death  had  claimed  him.  He  was  one  of  the  links  bind¬ 
ing  us  to  the  early  days  of  this  Quarterly  Review.  It  is 
with  sadness  we  see  them  broken  one  by  one.  The  record  of 
such  men  is  imperishable. 
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THE  LATEST  IN  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORLD 

Not  all  the  discoveries  are  made  amidst  dust  and  sand  flies 
and  Arabic  jargon  in  the  flelds ;  some  of  the  most  interesting 
are  the  result  of  burning  the  midnight  oil  in  the  quietness  of 
the  university  study.  Research,  the  dominating  method  of 
university  life,  is  likely  to  be  still  more  productive  in  the 
future.  Great  quantities  of  material  are  stored  in  Museums 
and  then,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  flnding  still  more,  are  for¬ 
gotten.  Later  some  patient  research  worker  works  over 
that  forgotten  material  and  makes  it  known.  Anybody  can 
find  things,  but  it  is  paintaking  scholarship  that  finds  out 
the  meaning  of  things,  makes  in  fact  the  real  diseoverJ^ 

Dean  Walter  Miller,  of  Misvsouri  University,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  discovery  at  old  Corinth  of  a  very  fine  pave¬ 
ment  in  front  of  the  great  theater  upon  which  the  archae¬ 
ologists  have  been  working  for  some  years.  This  i)avement 
had  in  one  corner  an  inscription  which  informed  the  public, 
and  incidentally  informs  us,  that  Erastus,  when  Procurator 
and  Edile  laid  this  pavement  as  a  private  benefaction.  Now 
who  was  this  public  spirited  citizen?  It  might  seem  of 
much  less  interest  to  us  than  a  gift  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  to 
Chicago  University  or  the  Palestine  Museum,  or  of  Mr.  Ford 
to  Berry  School.  But  Dean  Miller  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Paul  had  a  friend  Erastus  at  Corinth,  that  the  dates 
coincide,  that  this  Erastus  of  Corinth  was  the  city  chamber- 
lain,  or  as  we  say  in  these  days.  City  Manager,  and  that 
tradition  of  the  Greek  Church  points  to  the  identification  of 
Paul’s  friend,  and  the  City  Manager.  Thus  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  persons  and  events  so  simply  mentioned  in 
Scripture  once  more  appears.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
grandiloquence  in  description  in  these  days  that  the  simplic¬ 
ity  of  Bible  narrative  ofttimes  to  impress  us  as  it  should. 

Like  the  acute  inspection  of  Dean  Miller  is  the  still  more 
recondite  discovery  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Montgomeiy  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  University  that  the  Hebrew  narratives  in  Samuel  and 
in  Chronicles  contain  clear  evidence  of  the  year  eponymate 
similar  to  that  of  Babylonia.  Every  such  item  of  infor¬ 
mation  will  help  clarify  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment,  but  any  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  turn  exactly  into 
our  epochal  system  a  Chronology  that  had  no  epoch  is  very 
remote.  It  is  better  to  recognize  that  there  are  different 
systems  of  chronology  and  that  the  system  in  use  in  Old 
Testament  times  was  not  like  ours. 

Interest  in  old  Jericho  still  holds  a  place  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  those  interested  in  the  Bible  story  of  the 
taking  of  that  city  by  Joshua,  an  interest  perhaps  only  less 
than  that  of  the  Canaanites  who  watched  the  strange 
strategy  of  the  investing  enemy.  It  has  now  become  clear 
that  a  great  wall  was  built  in  Early  Bronze  time.  Later, 
about  the  beginning  of  Late  Bronze  Age,  this  had  been 
destroyed  and  another,  indeed,  two  walls,  an  inner  great 
wall  and  an  outer  retaining  or  sustaining  wall,  encompassed 
the  city.  These  walls  were  destroyed  about  the  end  of  the 
Late  Bronze  Age  and  probably  mark  the  taking  of  the 
city  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua.  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  walls,  this  double  wall,  had  fallen  and  had  fallen  out¬ 
ward.  Director  McCown  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental 
Research  at  Jerusalem  adds  significantly  that  no  reason  for 
the  walls  falling  appears. 

Work  east  of  the  Jordan  is  in  progress  at  two  places. 
Pere  Mallon  of  the  Pontificial  Biblical  Institute  has  set  out 
upon  a  great  work  of  excavation  of  the  ancient  cities  of  the 
Plain  of  Moab,  cities  in  ruins  a  long  time  before  the 
Israelites  encamped  in  that  region  and  Balaam  made  his 
prophecies.  Rather  vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  by 
some  associated  with  Pere  Mallon  to  argue  for  these  cities 
as  the  Pentapolis  of  the  days  of  Lot.  But  the  pottery 
evidence  is  very  strongly  against  such  a  conclusion,  as  it 
certainly  belongs  to  a  time  nearly  half  a  millennium  earlier. 
The  argument  from  the  evidence  oif  a  great  conflagration  in 
the  destruction  of  these  cities  on  the  Plain  of  Moab  is  of  no 
value  whatever,  as  every  city  in  Palestine  has  been  burned, 
usually  several  times  in  the  course  of  its  history.  Besides, 
the  great  catastrophe  must  have  taken  place  where  the  ruins 
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of  the  catastrophe  now  are.  The  strata  of  salt  and  of  sul¬ 
phur  are  not  here,  nor  are  the  salt  and  sulphur  to  be  found 
scattered  over  this  region.  The  opinion  of  archaeologists  is 
strongly  against  the  Plains  of  Moab  as  the  site  of  the 
Pentapolis. 

Work  at  Jerash,  the  Gerasa  of  the  time  of  our  Lord,  a 
little  to  the  south-east  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee  is  also  conducted  in  joint  effort  with  the  American 
School  at  Jerusalem.  As  yet  the  results  are  either  of  a 
great  Christian  Church  of  later  centuries  or  of  an  Artemis 
Temenos.  It  is  hoped  more  exact  information  of  the  time 
of  Christ  will  yet  come  to  light. 

Iraq  is  just  now  holding  the  center  of  the  stage  in  the 
farther  east.  Work  at  Ur  in  the  less  salubrious  climate 
to  the  south  is  likely  to  be  quiescent  until  autumn  again.  At 
Billah,  in  the  north,  evidence  of  a  strange  and  unexpected 
civilization,  which  long  endured,  has  come  to  light. 

It  is  believed,  from  the  pottery  evidence,  to  be  the  same 
Hurri  civilization  found  at  Nuzi  farther  west  in  Meso¬ 
potamia.  This  civilization  is  now  to  be  added  to  the  mystery 
civilizations  which  came  from  no  one  knows  where,  flourish¬ 
ed  for  a  time,  and  then  disappeared  for  reasons  unknown. 
Such  were  the  Cretan  civilization,  the  Philistine  invasion  of 
Palestine  which  left  the  name  forever  to  that  land,  and,  still 
earlier,  the  Amorite  civilization  whose  history  is  hazy  and  its 
origin  in  obscurity.  The  rise  and  long  continuance  of 
civilizations  of  such  narrow  horizon  and  surrounded  by 
hostile  nations  is  ever  one  of  the  mysteries  of  history. 

Work  is  now  in  progress  at  many  places  or  is  projected 
for  the  near  future.  At  Megiddo  by  the  University  of 
Chicago,  at  Beisan  again  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  Samaria  by  a  strange  great  combination  of  institutions, 
at  Shiloh  by  the  Danes,  at  Beth  Shemesh  by  Dr.  Grant,  at 
Tell  en-Nesbi  by  Dean  Bade,  at  Beth  Zur  by  Dr.  Sellers  and 
Dr.  Albri^t,  and  at  Jericho  by  Dr.  Garstang.  A  great 
work  is  also  projected  at  Petra  to  lay  bare  the  ruins  upon 
which  so  many  have  gazed  and  wondered  for  centuries.  But 
that  is  a  turbulent  region  and  the  work  has  had  to  be  in- 
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terrupted  almost  as  soon  as  begun.  The  importance  Of  that 
Nabataean  city  has  been  in  obscurity  so  long  and  now  so 
many  hints  of  its  greatness  have  come  from  different  di¬ 
rections,  from  Babylon  as  well  as  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula, 
that  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  at  last  the  truth  is  to 
be  brought  out  that  all  the  world  may  know. 

The  most  astonishing  “discovery”  of  the  past  quarter 
never  took  place.  Every  archaeologist  gets  his  turn  at  being 
victim  of  such  ridiculous  hoax.  For  a  long  time  I  escaped, 
but  now  there  is  going  the  round  of  religious  journals  one 
that  is  made  out  of  whole  cloth.  The  journals  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  publishing  it,  as  it  is  stated  with  such  an  air  of 
realism  and  is  in  itself  quite  attractive.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  I  had  recently  found  some  tablets  and  translated  from 
them  a  most  interesting  explanation  of  the  Psalmist’s  words 
“Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet.”  These  hypothetical 
tablets  had  revealed  “foot-lamps”  actually  worn  on  the 
toe.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  story,  except  that 
I  did  not  find  any  such  tablets  and,  so,  of  course,  did  not 
translate  them  or  find  out  anything  about  foot-lamps;  in 
fact,  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  foot-lamp  or  knew  any  archae¬ 
ologist  who  believed  in  such !  The  words  of  the  Psalmist  do 
not  require  actual  foot-lamps  for  elucidation  oif  the  iioet’s 
meaning.  Such  is  an  archaeologist’s  life!  Sometimes  he 
is  tempted  to  think  of  Psalm  116 :11. 
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THE  RELIGION  OP  HUMANISM 
By  Professor  John  E.  Wish  art, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEMINARY 

About  the  word  Humanism  a  fierce  battle  is  now  being 
fought.  One  issue  at  stake  is,  it  appears,  to  determine  who 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  it  as  a  party  name.  Charges  and 
counter-charges  are  made  by  literary  combatants,  each  side 
marshalled  under  a  banner  inscribed  with  this  magic  term. 
Those,  if  any,  who  lament  the  passing  of  the  ages  of  con¬ 
troversy,  may  well  take  heart  as  they  read  some  of  our 
recent  magazines.  In  this  war  quarter  is  neither  asked  nor 
given.  The  debaters  do  not  hurl  such  opprobrious  epithets 
at  one  another,  as  Luther  and  Eck  were  wont  to  fulminate, 
but  the  spirit  is  almost  as  bitter.  C*€st  la  guerre  and  it  is 
a  outrance.  There  is  at  least  quite  emphatic  indication  that 
those  whose  slogan  is  Humanism  are  not  all  of  one  mind. 
And  with  some  of  them  the  Christian  thinker  need  have  no 
quarrel. 

The  word  has  been  appropriated  by  Professor  Schiller  as 
the  designation  of  his  philosophical  system,  and  to  dispute 
his  right  to  do  so  would  be  to  strive  about  words  to  no 
profit.  More  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  paper 
is  the  group  that  may  be  called  literary  humanists,  who  are 
probably  best  entitled  to  the  name  as  being  followers  of 
the  Greek  tradition  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasts  for  the  classics  in  the  Renaissance.  Their  de¬ 
votion  to  “that  glory  that  was  Greece  and  that  splendor  that 
was  Rome”  brings  upon  them  the  condemnation  of  many 
ultra-modem  educators,  but  it  may  be  that  in  this  matter 
they  are  wiser  than  their  critics.  The  goal  towards  which 
they  would  have  us  press  is  the  ideal  of  the  perfection  oif 
man,  “an  harmonious  expansion  of  all  the  powers  which 
make  the  beauty  and  worth  of  human  nature”  (Matthew 
Arnold).  But  they  insist  very  reasonably  that  this  goal 
has  not  been  reached,  that  self-expression  is  not  good  unless 
the  self  that  is  expressed  is  good,  that  there  is  need  of 
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criticism,  and  that  there  are  standards  by  which  we  must 
judge  ourselves.  There  is  a  considerable  literature  on  the 
subject,  and  many  of  the  writers  of  the  school,  especially 
its  leaders.  Dr.  Irving  Babbitt  and  Dr.  Paul  Elmer  Moore, 
are  brilliant  men  of  letters. 

It  seems  obvious  enough  that  the  kind  of  Humanism  which 
is  advocated  by  this  group  of  writers,  as  for  instance  in  the 
recent  volume,  “Humanism  and  America,”  and  in  The 
Bookman,  which  has  become  their  organ,  need  not  be  hostile 
to  Theism  or  to  Christianity  and  in  fact  is  usually  not  so. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  one  who  is  devoted 
to  this  higher  culture  should  not  also  believe  in  a  God  of 
love  and  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  supreme  manifestation  of 
God.  The  ultimate  goal  for  the  religious  man  will  be 
higher  than  self-culture,  but  the  logic  of  self-culture  calls 
for  a  higher  goal.  The  Humanist  may  be  a  High-church¬ 
man  dr  a  Low-churchman,  a  Modernist  or  an  Evangelical. 
His  ideals  will  in  fact  be  transfigured  by  being  brought 
into  subjection  to  a  supreme  object  of  loyalty  in  whom  the 
true  and  the  beautiful  and  the  good  find  their  home.  An 
eminent  London  minister,  brought  up  at  Oxford  but  a  fer¬ 
vent  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  grace,  was  pleased  at  the 
remark  of  an  American  paper  that  it  was  as  if  Matthew 
Arnold  had  become  a  Salvation  Army  Captain.  The  com¬ 
bination  is  not  impossible  nor  altogether  incongruous. 

Indeed  one  of  the  charges  hurled  against  the  literary 
Humanists  is  in  effect  that  they  are  Christian  in  disguise. 
Some  of  the  greatest  of  them  are  not  careful  to  answer  in 
the  matter.  T.  S.  Eliot  has  become  an  Anglo-Catholic.  Paul 
Elmer  Moore  argues — I  think  I  might  say,  proves — that 
Humanism  alone  is  insufficient  and  cannot  reach  its  goal 
without  religion.  Irving  Babbitt,  with  less  emphasis  and 
perhaps  with  some  reluctance,  comes  virtually  to  the  same 
position.  These  then  are  our  allies,  not  our  enemies.  The 
culture,  the  Hellenic  ideal  of  a  fully  rounded  perfected  hu¬ 
manity,  which  they  would  teach  us,  is  needed  in  our  modem 
life  and  in  our  Christianity.  If  their  Humanism  requires 
religion  as  its  crown,  our  religion  without  Humanism  will 
be  narrow  and  often  vulgar.  The  author  of  this  paper  has 
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small  Latin  and  less  Greek,  but  he  agrees  with  those  who 
put  a  high  estimate  upon  the  cultural  value  of  the  ancient 
classics  and  hopes  for  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  by  which 
they  will  be  restored  to  their  rightful  place.  It  is,  however, 
far  from  my  purpose  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  defender  of  the 
literary  Humanists.  They  are  doughty  fighters  and  are 
quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  seemed  necessary 
to  say  thus  much  about  them,  that  we  might  distinguish  our 
friends  from  our  enemies. 

Very  different  fundamentally,  though  there  may  be 
supei’fieial  resemblances,  is  the  attitude  of  the  men  who  are 
now  preaching  the  Religion  of  Humanism.  The  Roverend 
Charles  Francis  Potter,  author  of  a  recent  volume  entitled, 
“Humanism.  A  New  Religion,”  has  a  chapter  on  “The  An¬ 
cestry  of  Humanism.”  He  finds  that  its  line  of  develop¬ 
ment  started  with  the  Greeks,  reawoke  in  the  Renaissance 
w'hcn  Erasmus  was  its  prince,  appeared  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedists  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  Positivists  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  is  now  branching  out  into  every  department  of 
life.  I  think  he  gives  himself  and  his  friends  far  too  little 
credit  for  originality.  Of  course,  since  men  began  to  think 
there  have  been  plenty  of  doubters,  some  agnostics,  and  a 
few  atheists,  but  it  surely  is  hard  to  find  in  the  course  of 
history  what  may  properly  be  called  religions  that  know 
nothing  of  God  or  gods,  or  like  La  Place  find  no  need  of 
such  a  hypothesis.  The  ease  of  Buddhism  has  been  cited 
as  an  exception,  but  it  is  to  be  said  that  if  at  first  it  lacked 
this  belief,  its  popular  appeal  and  its  influence  grew  only 
as  such  a  faith  was  developed.  Stoicism,  to  w'hich  this 
modern  Humanism  beare  some  resemblance,  perhaps  did  not 
postulate  a  God  who  could  be  a  real  object  of  worship,  but 
was  it  not  a  system  of  ethics  rather  than  a  religion?  And 
noble  as  were  its  teachings  it  failed  for  lack  of  dynamic. 
Comte’s  “Religion  of  Humanity”  offers  a  historical  pre¬ 
cedent  to  which  Dr.  Potter  is  welcome,  and  we  may  also 
concede  to  him  the  support  and  prestige  of  the  worship  of 
the  “Goddess  of  Reason”  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  But  it  is  merely  confusing,  even  to  mention  the 
names  of  John  Colet,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Erasmus,  in 
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discussing  the  ancestry  of  this  type  of  Humanism.  If  John 
Colet  belongs  in  the  series,  so  does  John  Calvin ;  Sir  Thomas 
More  gave  his  life  for  his  faith;  and  Erasmus,  “the  Prince 
of  Humanists”,  lived  and  died  a  believer  in  God  and  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Of  course  Humanism  is  nothing  new,  but  this  modem 
type  of  Humanism  is  largely  a  novelty.  Dr.  Potter  says 
so.  It  is,  according  to  his  authority,  “the  complete  revalu¬ 
ation  of  religion  itself  on  a  humanistic  basis  rather  than  a 
theistic  one”  {Humanism;  A  New  Religion,  p.  4).  It  is  to 
be  a  religion  without  God.  Its  advocates  do  not  like  to  be 
called  atheists;  some  of  them  presumably  would  designate 
themselves  agnostics ;  others  insist  that  they  are  seekers 
after  God.  But  at  any  rate  his  existence  and  his  presence 
with  us  are  hypotheses  which  are  unproved,  perhaps  incap¬ 
able  of  proof;  or  if  he  is  to  be  sought  and  found,  this  is 
the  goal  of  religion  rather  than  its  starting-point.  And  I 

they  invite  us  all  to  join  in  the  search,  if  we  are  willing  | 

to  disencumber  ourselves  oif  a  presupposition  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  which  is  the  .subject  of  investigation.  Meanwhile 
there  is  work  to  do  here.  We  must  prize  the  highest  values  I 

for  ourselves  and  serve  humanity  in  others,  we  must  adjust 
ourselves  to  nature  and  bravely  endure  what  we  cannot 
cure,  and  we  shall  thus  retain  all  that  is  of  worth  in  religion.  I 

I  make  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  enthusiasts  for  this  new 
cult  are  deeply  religious  men.  A  certain  section  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  its  left  wing,  has  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
innovators.  Whether  the  high  character  and  devotion  of 
these  Humanists  are  a  survival  of  the  incurably  religious 
nature  Of  man  breaking  through  the  bleak  and  negative 
theories  which  vainly  seek  to  satisfy  it,  whether  these  ideas 
unsupported  by  the  Christianity  of  the  past  and  the  present 
would  inspire  saints  and  martyrs,  would  produce  righteous¬ 
ness  and  social  justice,  love  and  self-sacrifice — these  are 
questions  to  ponder.  But  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  re¬ 
ligious  program  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  an  assault  upon 
its  defenders. 

This  Humanism,  which  assuredly  has  no  right  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  name,  is  ba'^od.  as  it  seems  to  me,  upon  a 
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negative  conclusion  and  a  positive  hope,  neither  of  wliich 
is  defensible.  In  the  one  case  it  is  utterly  pessimistic,  in 
the  other  utterly  optimistic,  and  in  both  cases  without  good 
reason.  The  negative  conclusion  is  that  belief  in  God  must 
be  given  up,  or  that  it  is  too  doubtful  to  be  the  basis  of 
i-eligion,  or  at  least  that  it  must  lure  us  on  as  a  distant 
goal.  The  positive  hope  is  that  religion  can  survive  without 
faith  in  any  deity,  that  we  can  abandon  what  has  virtually 
always  been  held  to  be  an  essential  'feature  of  it,  and  yet 
retain  all  its  values. 


I. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  foundations  of  the  new  teaching, 
the  denial  of  the  theistic  belief  is  not  usually  direct  and 
positive.  Frequently  scorn  is  poured  upon  the  idea  of  a 
supernatural  God.  Apparently  the  nature  with  which  the 
supernatural  is  contrasted  is  physical  nature.  An  old  and 
obsolescent  antithesis  betvreen  this  nature  as  a  realm  of  in¬ 
variable  law  and  the  rule  of  freedom  which  is  considered 
equivalent  to  caprice,  underlies  this  objection.  I  suppose  it 
is  meant  that  no  God  except  one  who  is  immanent  in  his 
universe  and  limited  by  it,  can  win  the  faith  of  the  modern 
man.  But  the  physicists  now  question  whether  freedom 
can  be  kept  out  Pf  the  structure  of  matter  itself.  The  very 
contrast  Which  this  argument  assumes  seems  likely  to  be 
rendered  quite  out  of  date  by  the  new  science. 

Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  who  is  perhaps  not  far  from  the 
kingdom,  in  effect  contents  himself  with  the  affirmation  that 
belief  in  God  has  become  impossible  for  the  modern  man. 
He  evidently  feels  that  this  is  a  loss  and  he  recommends 
to  those  who  are  thus  disillusioned  a  sort  of  Stoicism  which 
he  calls  “High  Religion.”  He  gives  a  brilliant  analysis  of 
the  conditions  which  as  he  holds  have  caused  the  irreparable 
collapse  of  the  old  faith.  He  says  many  things  that  are 
true  and  helpful,  but  to  much  of  his  criticism  intelligent 
Christians  can  say,  “Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers 
are  unwrung.”  Quite  often  the  religion  that  he  excoriates 
is  a  caricature,  giving  no  fair  representation  of  the  faith 
of  the  church  today — indeed  no  fair  representation  of  the 
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faith  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  who  were  not  without  imagi¬ 
nation  and  did  not  always  take  poetic  symbols  literally. 
But  Mr.  Lippmann’s  argument  is  fundamentally,  not  that 
Theism  is  untrue  but  that  people  no  longer  find  it  credible 
— though  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  he  shares  this  popular  un¬ 
belief. 

Now  the  supreme  question  whether  the  conviction  that  is 
the  basis  of  religion  must  be  given  up,  is  surely  not  one 
to  be  decided  by  a  plebiscite.  If  that  method  were  desirable 
it  would  be  impracticable.  Questionaires  are  notoriously  un¬ 
reliable.  Dr.  George  I.  Gordon,  who  had  lived  long  in  a 
center  of  American  culture,  said  that  those  for  whom  Mr. 
Lippmann  spoke  were  “numerically  insignificant.”  In  any 
ease  the  issue  is  not.  Do  people  believe  in  Theism?  but.  Is 
Theism  true?  The  sages  whose  authority  is  so  often  cited 
in  A  Preface  to  Morals  felt  a  vocation  to  proclaim  the 
truth,  even  to  a  hostile  majority,  and  their  efforts  to  per¬ 
suade  were  often  unsuccessful.  They  were  stoned,  they 
were  sawn  asunder,  were  slain  with  the  sword;  they  drank 
the  hemlock,  were  crucified.  The  motto  of  one  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Scotland  is,  “They  have  said.  What  have  they 
said?  Let  them  say.” 

The  thinking  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wood  Kruteh  is  more 
thorough  and  also  decidedly  more  hopeless.  His  book,  whose 
abysmal  pessimism  is  somewhat  compensated  by  its  distinc¬ 
tion  as  a  piece  of  literature,  has  perhaps  served  to  dear  the 
air,  'for  it  is  a  reditctio  ad  dbsurdum  of  the  naturalistic  in¬ 
terpretation  of  life,  which  is  surely  the  basis  of  the  anti- 
theistic  assumptions  of  this  whole  school.  He  leaves  us  in 
no  doubt  as  to  his  position.  Science  in  its  advance  has 
undermined  the  'foundations  of  Metaphysics;  there  is  no 
basis  for  Religion,  Ethics,  or  Aesthetics;  Psychology  is  only 
a  department  of  Physiology.  We  can  only  say, 

“Hail,  horrors,  hail. 
Infernal  world !  and  thou  profoundest  hell. 
Receive  thy  new  possessor.” 

Mr.  Kruteh  nevertheless  expresses  a  preference  for  which 
he  can  offer  no  justification;  “We  should  rather  die  as  men 
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than  live  as  animals.”  Logic  indeed  in  his  scheme  of  things 
seems  to  have  gone  the  way  of  Metaphysics,  though  he  him¬ 
self  is  nothing  if  not  logical.  Even  Science  itself  is  a  poor 
dependence,  and  “the  disillusion  with  the  laboratory”  causes 
utter  dissatisfaction  with  that  which  has  destroyed  the  old 
certainties,  for  “though  the  ‘I’  in  each  one  of  us  is  the 
thing  of  whose  reality  we  seem  to  have  the  directest  possible 
evidence,  yet  in  the  laboratory  it  dissolves  into  an  un¬ 
stable  agglomeration  of  sensations  and  impulses  which  we 
cannot  recognize  as  oui’selves,  while  the  will,  which  seems  to 
us  to  inform  this  nonexistent  entity  is  revealed  as  a  pure 
illusion”  {The  Modern  Temper,  p.  65).  Thus  the  things 
of  which  we  are  most  sure  vanish,  and  we  cunnot  even 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  that  which  has  annihi¬ 
lated  them  is  itself  real.  Mr.  Krutch  would  doubtless  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  classed  as  a  Humanist,  even  of  the  anti-theistic 
type,  for  he  has  not  even  the  poor  faith  which  their  religion 
calls  for.  If  the  assumptions  with  which  this  group  start 
are  ever  widely  accepted,  I  hope  Mr.  Lippmann’s  “High 
Religion”  will  be  accepted  rather  than  Mr.  Krutch ’s  nihilism, 
but  the  position  of  the  latter  is  the  more  logical,  if  the 
premises  upon  which  he  builds  and  which  the  former  does 
not  seem  to  reject  are  well  grounded. 

For  Mr.  Krutch  is  a  defender  of  pure  naturalism.  No 
realm  must  be  shut  against  the  investigations  of  science. 
Mr.  Lippmann  too  insists  upon  its  prerogatives  in  the  same 
way  and  asks  where  the  line  shall  be  drawn  beyond  which 
it  cannot  go.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  is  not 
so  hard  to  find  as  he  imagines.  It  is  this;  Science  has  the 

right  to  govern  every  province  that  it  can  conquer.  It  has 

the  right  to  deal  with  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Aesthetics,  Re¬ 
ligion;  it  has  the  right  to  measure  thought,  to  weigh  emo¬ 
tions,  to  dissect  will;  to  put  love  under  the  microscope,  to 
try  wisdom  in  a  test  tube,  to  prove  that  Hamlet  and  the 

Ninth  Symphony  are  but  the  results  of  physiological  re- 

si>onses  of  the  speech  mechanism — if  it  can.  But  if  it  is  to 
deal  with  all  reality  it  must  not  neglect  any  side  of  reality. 
It  must  not  abstract  certain  things  or  certain  aspects  of 
things,  and  when  it  has  explained  these,  boldly  insist  that 
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it  has  explained  the  whole.  If  its  methods  are  quantitative, 
it  must  not,  because  the  qualitative  eludes  such  methods,  de¬ 
clare  that  it  does  not  exist. 

But  here  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Lippmann  is  not  so  clear  as 
that  of  Mr.  Kruteh.  The  former  seems  to  hold  that  Science 
must  have  the  whole  field  even  including  the  world  of 
values.  But  his  conception  of  science  is  peculiar;  “Where- 
ever  phenomena,  be  they  ‘subjective’  or  ‘objective’,  me¬ 
chanical,  determinate,  indeterminate,  organic,  or  human,  are 
investigated  with  the  purpose  of  verifying  hypotheses,  there 
science  is  at  work”  (Satitrday  Review  of  Literature ,  March 
15th,  1930).  Now  if  this  is  what  is  meant  by  Science,  we 
certainly  cannot  have  too  much  of  it,  not  only  in  the  study 
of  physical  causation  but  in  Metaphysics,  in  Ethics,  in 
Aesthetics,  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  even  in  Theol¬ 
ogy.  This  is  obvious — so  obvious,  indeed,  that  it  is  quite 
unimportant.  It  seems  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  one 
should  in  all  these  disciplines,  do  honest  work  by  the  in¬ 
ductive  method.  The  technique  to  be  employed  would  surely 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  material.  It  might  be 
expected  that  more  exact  results  could  be  obtained  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  what  can  be  measured  and  weighed  than  in  the 
study  of  intangibles  such  as  Values.  And  it  is  not  rash  to 
assert  that  such  a  scientific  method  has  long  been  employed 
with  good  success. 

But  is  this  what  Mr.  Lippmann  means?  If  so,  why  all 
this  hard  feeling  and  these  frequent  ehidings  of  philosophers 
and  theologians?  I  feel  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Kruteh  would 
not  accept  the  definition — no,  nor  would  Dr.  John  B.  Wat¬ 
son,  who  writes,  “In  1912  the  behaviorists  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  could  no  longer  be  content  to  work  with 
intangibles  and  unapproachables.  They  decided  either  to 
give  up  Psychology  or  to  make  it  a  natural  Science” 
{Behaviorism,  p.  6).  The  word  is  not  commonly  under¬ 
stood  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Lippmann  defines  it.  It 
is  popularly  accepted  as  signifying  the  method  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry,  the  method  which  is  quantitative  rather  than 
qualitative.  Then  why  use  it  at  all  with  a  meaning  which 
is  ambiguous,  when  the  exact  thought  could  be  otherwise 
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exactly  expressed?  It  would  be  unjus-t  to  Mr.  Lippmann  to 
suggest  that  Science  is  first  to  gain  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  on  the  basis  of  his  program  and  then  to  rule  them 
in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Watson.  But  for  myself,  I  fear  the 
Greeks  even  bringing  gifts. 

If  however  the  scientific  method  means  only  this  harmless 
thing,  there  is  surely  no  reason  why  the  Humanists  should 
take  fright,  and  be  ready  to  give  up  the  idea  of  God.  Con¬ 
sciousness,  thoughts,  values — these  are  real  phenomena.  Our 
own  awareness  is  the  one  fact  of  which  we  are  most  cer¬ 
tain.  The  investigator  who  means  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
whole  of  existence  must  not  refuse  to  take  account  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  freedom.  These  are  features  of  the  universe. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  of  them  as  among  its  highest  and 
worthiest  features.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  them  as 
the  result  of  happy  accident.  And  it  is  absurd  to  think  of 
the  World-ground  as  producing  effects  that  are  higher  than 
itself.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  sort  of  “Science”  could 
stop  short  of  belief  in  God. 

But  Mr.  Lippmann  does  not  really  face  this  fundamental 
issue.  He  contents  himself  with  showing  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  that  faith  of  the  traditional  sort  has  in  this  gener¬ 
ation  come  -to  be  out  of  the  question.  For  the  most  part  he 
sets  up  men  of  straw  that  can  with  no  great  difficulty 
be  knocked  down.  But  he  has  a  singular  explanation  of 
the  problem  of  pain  of  which  he  says,  “To  realize  this  is 
to  destroy  the  awfulness  of  evil.”  His  discovery  is  -that 
“things  are  neutral  and  evil  is  a  certain  way  of  experienc¬ 
ing  them”  (p.  217).  He  thinks  this  insight  will  enable  us 
to  view  them  in  a  disinterested  way.  “They  are  then  seen 
to  be  of  long  duration  or  of  short,  preventable,  curable,  or 
inevitable”  (p.  218).  That,  it  would  seem,  is  all  we  need. 
He  that  is  satisfied  with  this  typically  stoic  solution  of  the 
old  problem  which  is,  no  doubt,  very  difficult  for  Theism — 
is  satisfied!  Suffering  is  not  in  things,  but  in  our  ex¬ 
perience.  Thus  “we  deflate  it”!  It  is  as  if  a  business 
which  is  going  on  the  rocks  should  transfer  its  indebtedness 
from  one  department  to  another,  and  insist  that  its  troubles 
were  over.  But  suppose  the  new  department  is  just  as 
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bankrupt  as  the  old.  Sorrows  are  no  easier  to  bear  because 
forsooth  they  are  possible  only  to  persons,  not  to  things; 
and  Stoicism  with  its  attempt  at  disinterestedness  can  in 
the  worst  trials  merely  recommend  grim  endurance,  and 
offers  no  explanation  of  the  enigma.  At  any  rate,  we  with 
our  experiences  are  part  of  nature,  and  it  remains  that  the 
cruelties  which  are  inflicted  on  us  have  their  place  in  the 
scheme  of  nature.  On  Mr.  Lippmann’s  view  they  have  no 
purpose  and  no  meaning.  Does  it  not  require  greater 
credulity  to  accept  such  counsels  of  despair  than  to  believe 
in  a  God  of  love,  who  permits  suffering  in  this  “vale  of 
soul-making”,  but  who,  if  he  does  not  remove  our  sorrows, 
shares  them  with  us? 

I  think  it  is  clear  then  that  the  ultimate  basis  of  the 
doubt  or  denial  of  God  upon  which  anti-theistic  Humanism 
seeks  to  build  a  religion,  whether  bluntly  stated  as  by  Mr. 
Krutch  or  accepted  with  reluctance  as  by  Mr.  Lippmann,  is 
Naturalism  pure  and  simple,  which  does  not  differ  essenti¬ 
ally  from  the  Materialism  oif  a  generation  ago.  To  Mr. 
Krutch  Dualism  is  a  hete  noir,  though  it  seems  strange  that 
one  who  so  distrusts  logic,  and  particularly  deductive  logic, 
should  make  the  Monistic  hypothesis  the  major  premise  of 
his  argument.  And  notwithstanding  his  “disillusion  with 
the  laboratory”,  it  is  manifestly  his  conviction  that  the 
ultimate  reality  is  to  be  found  in  the  realm  of  matter  rather 
than  in  that  of  intelligence.  Indeed  he  seems  to  find  no 
room  for  the  latter  at  all  in  his  Behaviorist  psychology,  and, 
I  dare  say,  would  not  even  admit,  as  does  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell,  that  Kohler’s  apes  sometimes  acted  in  an  un- 
Watsonian  manner.  Science,  he  holds,  has  been  making 
constant  inroads  upon  the  territory  of  Philosophy  and  Re¬ 
ligion  and  may  be  expected  to  take  over  their  kingdoms  en¬ 
tire.  Science  is  the  magic  power  which  by  a  wave  of  its 
wand  will  dissolve  the  mystic  creations  of  Metaphysics  and 
Theology  and  “leave  not  a  rack  behind.” 

Now  the  paradox  of  the  present  situation  is  that  these 
valiant  champions  of  science  in  what  they  imagine  is  to  be 
its  final  victorious  assault  on  belief  in  God,  cannot  main¬ 
tain  discipline  in  their  own  ranks.  A  great  number  of 
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scientists,  and  among  them  some  of  its  most  eminent  living 
representatives,  have  entered  the  lists  on  the  other  side. 
This  flank  attack  is  most  disconcerting,  and  it  has  even  been 
suggested  that  the  religious  belief  of  a  leading  scientist,  a 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize,  is  due  to  “atavistic  emotional¬ 
ism.”  Mr.  Krutch  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  he  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  “if  the  process  at  present  under  way  continues 
much  longer,  then  the  theologians  (now  headed  toward  scep¬ 
ticism)  and  the  scientists  (now  headed  toward  religion) 
will  pass  one  another  on  the  road.”  Perhaps  after  all,  the 
humanists  who  have  in  panic  given  up  their  theistie  position 
in  deference  to  Science,  and  are  trying  to  entrench  farther 
back  in  defence  of  Religion,  were  in  great  fear  where  no 
fear  was. 

Indeed,  though  it  may  expose  one  to  a  charge  of  lese 
majeste,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  if  these  protagonists  of 
science  as  the  destroyer  of  the  old  faith  are  not  scientifically 
a  generation  behind  the  age.  We  do  not,  of  course,  expect 
Physics  and  Chemistry  to  prove  the  existence  and  love  of 
(xod.  Religion  stands  on  its  own  feet  and  has  its  own  sort 
of  evidence.  But  at  least  the  old  materialism  is  dead,  and 
the  new  theory  oif  the  constitution  of  matter  is  assuredly 
hospitable  to  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  reality.  Elec¬ 
trons  and  protons  are  not  things ;  they  are  centers  of  energy, 
which  have  certain  ways  of  acting.  “Nature”,  according  to 
Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  “has  a  kind  of  foresight,  and  also 
knows  the  integral  calculus”  {The  A  B  C  of  Atoms,  p.  140). 
These  infinitesimal  centers  of  force  act  in  accordance  with 
abstruse  mathematical  laws  whicih  are  intellectual  construc¬ 
tions,  gradually  discovered  by  the  thinking  of  some  of  the 
greatest  intellects  of  our  race.  There  is  nothing  left  but 
energy  operating  with  intelligence,  as  if  directed  to  a  pur¬ 
pose.  But  energy  directed  by  intelligent  purpose,  is  just 
will.  It  would  seem  harder  than  ever  to  believe  that  “this 
universal  frame  is  without  a  mind.”  In  fact  every  advance 
in  the  understanding  of  nature  adds  to  the  probability  that 
it  is  the  creation  of  a  thinker.  Only  the  intelligible  can  be 
appreciated  by  intelligence,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  it 
could  have  been  produced  by  that  which  is  below  the  level 
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of  intelligence.  The  very  series  of  chemical  elements  form 
an  orderly  structure  which  can  no  more  be  explained  as  the 
result  of  chance  than  can  the  Parthenon. 

But  Theism  does  not  stand  or  fall  solely  as  it  can  be 
proved  or  disproved  by  the  investigation  of  physical  forces. 
There  is  a  realm  of  freedom  and  of  values  whose  phenomena 
cannot  be  weighed  or  measured  or  analysed  into  combi¬ 
nations  of  chemical  elements,  though  they  are  just  as  certain 
and  as  fundamentally  real  as  the  things  we  see  and  touch. 
Science,  whether  new  or  old,  can  say  nothing  against  the 
validity  of  the  knowledge  won  in  this  sphere;  for  it  deals 
with  a  different  aspect  of  reality — unless  we  take  the  term 
in  the  inclusive  and  undistinctive  sense  of  Mr.  Lippman’s 
definition.  Truth  and  beauty  and  goodness  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  most  exact  instruments  of  precision,  nor  is 
there  on  this  account  ground  for  the  slightest  doubt  that 
they  tell  us  something  ai  the  nature  of  the  universe.  Free¬ 
dom  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  experience.  It  is  no  longer 
certain  that  it  can  be  banished  from  the  domain  of  physical 
causation ;  for  the  fixity  of  physical  laws  may  be  only  that  of 
statistical  averages.  In  this  higher  realm,  religion  with  its 
belief  in  God,  freedom  and  immortality,  finds  a  secure  home 
and  it  cannot  be  driven  from  it  by  investigations,  however 
accurate  and  incontestable,  which  do  not  touch  the  limits  of 
its  field.  I  make  bold  to  say  there*fore  that  the  attempt  to 
found  a  religion  which  shall  be  independent  of  belief  in  God, 
is  not  necessitated  by  any  thing  in  the  new  knowledge  or 
in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  our  time.  It  seems  certain 
rather  that  the  undertaking  is  “an  age  too  late,”  and  that 
the  sacrifice  is  laid  on  the  altar  long  after  the  monster  that 
is  to  be  appeased  has  ceased  to  demand  it.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  best  Science  was  ever  more  friendly  to  an  in¬ 
telligent  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world  than  now. 
Some  types  of  Psychology,  indeed,  are  rather  more  mater¬ 
ialistic  than  Physics,  but  there  is  a  better  Psychology  which 
refutes  their  conclusions.  The  negative  assumption  upon 
which  the  new  venture  builds,  whether  it  is  directly  avowed 
or  merely  taken  for  granted,  is  entirely  gratuitous. 
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II. 

But  there  is  another  question  which  remains  to  be  answer¬ 
ed,  Can  the  values  of  religion  be  preserved  if  belief  in 
Gk)d  is  given  up?  The  propagandists  of  the  new  Humanism 
have  a  lighthearted  confidence  which  I  cannot  share.  I  do 
not  think  the  novel  teaching  is  likely  at  once  to  annihilate 
the  devotion  and  the  aspirations  even  of  its  own  votaries. 
Religion  is  an  essential  part  of  man’s  life  and  it  cannot  be 
smothered  out  of  hand  by  a  theory.  Furthermore  two 
millenniums  of  Christianity  have,  notwithstanding  many 
failures,  counted  for  something,  and  the  momentum  that 
they  have  given  would  not  quickly  be  lost.  But  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  if  the  humanistic  program  were  gen¬ 
erally  adopted,  it  would  gradually  weaken  religion  or  else 
religion  would  lead  to  its  abandonment  in  practice  if  not 
in  theory. 

A  preliminary  issue  with  reference  to  the  use  of  terms 
has  been  raised  and  it  is  not  altogether  unimportant.  Does 
the  word  Religion  describe  the  thing  which  is  set  forth  in 
this  new  program?  The  term  has  a  generally  accepted 
meaning,  and  in  the  interest  of  clearness  of  thought  it 
should  not  be  employed  to  convey  an  idea  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  that  which  the  common  man  under¬ 
stands  by  it,  as  long  as  the  resources  of  the  English  language 
are  otherwise  amply  sufficient.  The  definition  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Dictionary  is  this,  “Recognition  of,  and  allegiance  in 
manner  of  life  to,  a  superhuman  power  or  superhuman 
powers,  to  whom  allegiance  and  service  are  regarded  as 
justly  due.”  We  need  not  engage  in  refinements  of  critic¬ 
ism.  This  meaning  is  accepted  by  nine  people  out  of  ten. 
If  Mr.  Lippmann’s  “High  Religion”  is  fundamentally 
Stoicism  with  a  modern  application,  why  not  call  it  that? 
If  Humanism  proposes  simply  the  development  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  powers  and  capacities  of  our  natures,  why 
not  call  it  Culture?  If  its  aim  is  to  secure  devotion  to  duty, 
why  not  call  it  Morality? — >1  doubt  whether  on  this  level  it 
could  be  “touched  with  emotion.”  If  the  goal  which  it 
sets  before  us  is  the  service  of  our  fellow  men,  why  not 
call  it  Philanthropy?  Or  is  this  nomenclature  chosen  so 
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that  the  defenders  of  the  novel  experiment  may  be  able,  like 
skilled  salesmen,  to  say.  We  have  not  the  thing,  but  we 
have  something  else  that  is  just  as  good?  At  least  a  more 
accurate  use  of  terms  would  promote  that  scientific  ex¬ 
actness  for  the  lack  of  which  we  are  so  o»ften  reproved,  even 
though  it  might  not  so  well  serve  the  purposes  of  propa¬ 
ganda. 

The  issue  at  stake,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  words 
and  definitions,  nor  does  it  turn  primarily  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  ideal  which  the  non-theistic  Humanism  sets  before 
us.  In  this  respect  it  owes  more  than  it  will  admit,  to  the 
Christianity  which  it  proposes  to  lay  on  the  shelf.  Disinter¬ 
estedness  may  doubtless  seem  a  cold  and  negative  virtue 
compared  with  the  love  pictured  in  the  Thirteenth  Chapter 
of  First  Corinthians — but  let  that  go.  The  essential  fea¬ 
ture  of  religion,  the  connection  which  it  believes  that  it  has 
with  the  divine,  is  gone,  however  high  may  be  the  goal  at 
which  we  aim.  We  may  seek  to  scale  heaven,  but  there 
will  be  no  hand  reached  down  to  lift  us  up.  Now  the  real 
question  I  think  is  this  practical  one.  Is  the  plan  workable? 
Will  this  substitute  do  for  us  what  the  real  thing,  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  and  of  millions  of 
commonplace  men  and  women,  has  done  for  them?  If  the 
morality  of  the  new  program  is  unexceptionable,  how  is  it 
to  be  “touched  with  emotion”?  With  what  purpose,  what 
motive,  shall  we  set  out  on  the  high  quest? 

What  incentive,  for  instance,  does  “High  Religion”  offer 
us  to  cultivate  that  “disinterestedness”,  with  reference  even 
to  experiences  of  suffering,  which  will  “deflate  them”?  The 
creed  of  ancient  Stoicism  was  a  noble  one  but  it  failed  for 
lack  of  dynamic.  What  secret  of  devoted  endeavor  has  the 
new  Stoicism  discovered,  which  was  not  possessed  by  the 
old?  That  which  comes  to  us  is,  we  are  told,  inevitable.  It 
is  not  in  things,  but  in  ourselves.  Such  teaching  may  pro¬ 
duce  the  dull  uncomplaining  endurance  of  a  slave,  but  not 
the  free  and  joyous  service  of  the  sons  of  God.  There  is 
encouragement — of  the  kind  that  Voltaire  mentioned  when 
he  said  it  was  probably  necessary  to  shoot  an  admiral  oc¬ 
casionally  to  encourage  the  others. 
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Can  we  find  the  inspiration  and  power  of  the  good  life 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  happiness?  Let  it  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  this  need  not  involve  devotion  to  low  bestial 
enjoyments.  The  largest  satisfaction,  even  in  quantity,  may 
be  attainable  only  by  giving  up  the  less  to  obtain  the  greater, 
the  evanescent  to  obtain  the  permanent,  the  ecstasy  which  is 
followed  by  loathing  to  obtain  the  contentment  which  pro¬ 
duces  no  reaction,  the  fleeting  present  to  obtain  the  more 
lasting  future.  This  plan  for  life  requires  foresight  and 
prudence,  but  foresight  and  prudence  are  praiseworthy  and 
they  bring  their  own  rewards. 

But  there  is  always  much  uncertainty  in  such  calculations 
as  to  which  weight  will  tip  the  balance.  Rare  are  the  souls 
that  are  even  approximately  guided  by  a  definitely  rational¬ 
ized  scheme  of  procedure;  very  limited  is  that  part  of  our 
conduct  which  is  under  the  direct  control  of  reason.  We 
are  creatures  of  instincts,  obsessions,  emotions,  habits,  which 
do  not  obey  the  calm  logic,  that  passes  judgment  on  what 
has  been  done  oftener  than  it  determines  what  is  to  be  done. 
It  is  surely  true  that  a  pursuit  of  pleasure  which  is  really 
intelligent  plays  but  a  minor  part  in  most  lives. 

“But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match? 

Or  reach  a  hand  thro’  time  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest  of  tears?” 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  concerning  this  proposed  dynamic 
of  life  that  it  has  again  and  again  proved  most  elusive  and 
disappointing — above  all  to  those  who  give  it  the  first  place. 
Literature,  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  to  The  Modem 
Temper,  is  full  of  lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe  be¬ 
cause  the  fruits  of  pleasure  have,  as  they  were  seized,  turn¬ 
ed  to  apples  of  Sodom.  Here  are  words  of  truth  and  sob¬ 
erness  from  Dr.  Paul  Elmer  More  {The  Bookman,  March 
1930):  “That  blessed  word  happiness!  If  only  we  were 
sure  of  attaining  it  on  the  human  level,  how  the  problem 
of  purpose  and  value  would  be  simplified!  How  easy  the 
whole  matter  would  be!  Happiness.  I  cannot  forget  the 
terrible  ending  of  *  Vanity  Fair*'.  ‘Ah!  Yanitas  Vanitatuml 
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Which  of  us  is  happy  in  this  world?  Which  of  us  has  his 
desire?  or,  having  it,  is  satisfied? — come,  children,  let  us 
shut  up  the  box  and  the  puppets,  for  our  play  is  played  out.  ’ 
And  I  am  haunted  by  the  refrain  of  so  many  men  who  have 
drunk  deep  of  the  chalice  of  mortal  life  and  found  always 
at  the  bottom  the  amari  aliquid :  Abd-ar-Rahman,  that  great 
caliph,  who  at  the  end  counting  up  his  days  could  remember 
only  twenty  of  happiness;  Septimius  Severus,  master  of  the 
world,  with  his  dying  comment.  Omnia  fui,  et  nil  expedit; 
Solon  with  his  famous  caution,  ‘Count  no  man  happy  until 
he  is  dead’;  Socrates,  the  embodiment  of  self-control  and 
good  cheer,  who,  to  comfort  his  friends  in  the  hour  of  his 
condemnation  to  death,  reminded  them  that  few  of  our  days 
or  nights  could  equal  in  happiness  a  time  of  deep  and 
dreamless  sleep.” 

For  it  is  a  commonplace  among  teachers  of  morals  that 
pleasure  is  to  be  captured  only  by  an  indirect  approach, 
that  if  we  make  it  our  aim  it  eludes  us,  but  that  if  we  put 
it  in  a  subordinate  place,  neither  anxiously  pursuing  it  nor 
yet  rejecting  it  when  it  comes  unsought,  but  strenuously  de¬ 
voted  to  higher  purposes,  it  walks  by  our  side.  The  principle 
has  been  stated  thus  by  Cardinal  Newman:  “Virtue  is  its 
own  reward,  and  brings  with  it  the  truest  and  highest  pleas¬ 
ures;  but  they  who  cultivate  it  for  the  pleasure-sake  are 
selfish,  not  religious,  and  will  never  gain  the  pleasure,  be¬ 
cause  they  never  can  have  the  virtue”  (Quoted  by  Principal 
Shairp,  Culture  and  Religion,  p.  90).  When  the  quest  of 
happiness  is  made  the  supreme  quest,  it  defeats  itself.  No 
arrow  will  reach  this  mark  unless  it  be  aimed  at  something 
higher. 

Newman,  of  course,  believed  that  the  higher  goal  toward 
which  we  must  press  even  to  overtake  the  lower,  was  Virtue. 
And  Wordsworth  was  of  the  same  mind,  for  it  is  of  Duty, 
“stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God,”  that  he  sings: 

“Stern  Lawgiver!  yet  thou  dost  wear 
‘  The  Godhead’s  most  benignant  grace; 

Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face 
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Flowers  laugh  before  -thee  on  their  beds 
And  fragrance  on  thy  *footing  treads; 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are 
fresh  and  strong.” 

But  what  is  Duty?  It  speaks  within  us,  but  if  it  speaks 
with  unique  authority,  if,  while  its  development  is  social, 
it  is  in  the  last  analysis  “the  categorical  imperative”,  if  it 
refuses  to  offer  other  credentials  than  -those  which  its  com¬ 
mands  carry  on  their  face,  if  the  reason  for  obedience  is  not 
the  usage  of  society  nor  calculations  of  prudence,  but  rather 
the  simple  fact  that  it  ought  to  be,  that  it  is  right — ^then  we 
are  on  the  very  threshold  of  Theism  with  its  assertion  of 
God,  freewill,  and  immortality.  Duty  in  this  sense  then  is 
ruled  out  as  the  motive  and  sanction  of  the  good  life  in 
the  program  of  the  new  Humanism. 

The  humanist  nevertheless  insists  that  the  high  ideals  of 
religion  do  not  depend  upon  supernatural  supports,  and  that 
these  ideals  are  to  be  the  inspiration  of  life,  rather  than 
mere  happiness.  The  question,  however,  is  whether  on  the 
naturalistic  level  we  can  either  vindicate  the  validity  of 
these  ideals  or  find  any  sufficient  motives  for  devotion  to 
them.  We  cherish  our  own  values,  but  have  we  any  good 
assurance  that  they  have  a  reality  other  than  a  mere  sub¬ 
jective  one?  Are  they  not  essentially  “wishful  thinking”? 
We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  they  are  objective  features 
of  the  system  of  things.  Or  if  we  affirm  that  nature  is  on 
their  side,  that  they  must  be  permanent,  that  in  the  end  of 
the  day  loyalty  to  them  will  not  lose  its  reward,  we  must 
accept  the  inferences  that  follow  from  the  admission.  There 
is  then  “a  stream  of  tendency  that  makes  for  righteousness.” 
But  a  stream  implies  movement,  activity.  A  tendency 
stretches  toward  a  goal.  And  if  it  makes  for  righteousness, 
it  must  discriminate  righteousness  from  its  opposite  and 
must  make  dioice  of  it;  that  is,  know  it  and  love  it;  or  else 
these  characteristics  must  be  found  in  something  which  im¬ 
pels  the  stream.  Power,  knowledge,  righteousness,  working 
in  the  universe — that  is  God!  We  are  back  on  distinctly 
theistic  ground. 
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Again  it  is  extremely  hard  on  the  naturalistic  level  to  call 
out  any  compelling  motives  for  a  life  of  service  to  the  high¬ 
est  ideals.  If  we  say  we  choose  the  right  just  because  it  is 
right,  we  shall  be  reminded  of  the  lowly  origin  of  our 
ethical  standards.  Herd  instincts,  clan  law,  the  customs  of 
the  groups  to  which  our  ancestors  belonged,  have  through 
heredity  and  environment  set  up  an  authority  within  us, 
and  it  arrogates  to  itself  rights  to  which  it  is  not  entitled. 
It  is  a  social  product,  its  worth  is  only  relative,  it  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  improved  by  criticism,  and  there  is  no  norm  by 
which  it  can  be  tested,  unless  it  be  by  a  caloulus  of  the 
amount  of  happiness  which  it  is  likely  to  produce.  And 
here  one’s  distrust  is  aroused.  It  may  be  urged  that  this 
very  origin  of  our  mores  indicates  that  they  have  survival 
value.  But  the  survival  value  counts  for  the  race  rather 
than  the  individual.  Herd  instinct  is  like  Nature. 

“So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems. 

So  careless  of  the  single  life.” 

If  the  very  conception  of  the  right  proves  on  analysis  to 
be  only  that  which  brings  most  advantage  or  pleasure  to  the 
social  group,  it  may  be  that  the  quantity  of  enjoyment  which 
comes  to  me  in  serving  it  will  be  less  than  if  I  considered 
only  myself.  There  is  in  all  this  no  very  obvious  reason 
for  devotion  to  a  moral  ideal  which  has  no  higher  source. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  loyalty  to  our  moral  ideals, 
even  if  their  origin  is  thus  lowly  and  their  validity  no 
higher,  is  the  method  by  which  the  largest  quantity  of 
happiness  can  be  produced.  It  will  promote  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  But  it  has  always  been  found 
difficult  to  awaken  enthusiasm  and  zeal  by  such  a  consider¬ 
ation.  His  own  pleasure  is  what  is  sought  by  each  man 
who  lives  on  the  mercenary  plane.  And  on  the  level  of 
that  plane  it  has  never  been  easy  to  convince  one  that  he 
is  the  gainer  by  the  joys  of  others  if  he  does  not  share  them. 
There  is  eminent  authority  for  the  reasoning  which  says  that 
all  men  desire  felicity,  and  that  what  is  thus  the  aim  of  all 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  each  for  all.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  logical  bridge  has  spanned  the  chasm  be- 
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tween  the  wishes  of  the  mass  and  the  obligations  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  ecstasies  and  sorrows  of  others  are  not  mine, 
except  to  the  very  limited  extent  in  which  I  can  share  them 
by  sympathy.  Altruism  may  be  admirable,  but  is  it  reason¬ 
able  on  naturalistic  premises?  Or  do  we  praise  it  partly 
because  it  despises  any  calculation  of  personal  gains? 

There  is  a  way  of  approach,  however,  by  which  a  more 
plausible  defense  of  a  life  of  devotion  to  ideals  which  have 
usually  been  associated  with  religion,  may  be  defended. 
There  are  those  who  seem  to  have  reached  the  point  at 
which  doing  good  to  others  is  the  source  of  the  highest 
pleasure  to  themselves.  They  have  been  none  too  numerous 
and  nothing  has  had  so  great  a  tendency  to  create  such 
characters  as  belief  in  a  God  of  love — but  that  point  is 
not  to  be  pressed  just  now.  It  is  possible  to  expand  one’s 
interests  until  they  shall  include  the  interests  of  our  fellow- 
men.  The  self-regarding  instinct  may  be  so  sublimated  that  joy 
will  never  seem  full  unless  it  is  shared.  There  may  be  a  positive 
increase  of  enjoyment  because  there  is  an  enlargement  of 
capacity  for  it.  If  we  think  only  of  quantity,  there  may 
be  a  greater  sum  of  pleasures  in  such  a  life  because  it 
adds  those  which  are  impossible  to  one  that  is  wholly  self- 
centered.  The  man  has  learned  that  he  serves  himself  best 
when  he  serves  others.  If  then  one  avow  that  he  cares  only 
for  self  he  may  be  reminded  that  there  is  a  higher,  broader 
self  which  includes  others,  and  that  this  more  adventurous 
self  can  reach  springs  of  satisfaction  which  are  out  of  sight 
on  the  beaten  path  of  egoism. 

We  have  thus  come  nearly  to  the  position  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Pf  modern  humanists,  Matthew  Arnold,  as  presented 
especially  in  Culture  and  Anarchy,  and  particularly  in  that 
chapter  of  it  which  has  been  published  separately  under 
the  title  Sweetness  and  Light.  He  holds  before  us  the  fine 
Greek  ideal  of  the  complete,  rounded  perfection  of  human 
nature,  “to  make  reason  and  the  kingdom  of  God  prevail’’. 
This  perfection  must  include  the  best  development  of  all 
our  powers  and  must  not  fail  to  cultivate  such  virtues  as 
altruism,  love,  self-sacrifice;  and  it  must  not  be  a  static  but 
a  growing  thing.  The  aim  of  culture  then  coincides  with 
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that  of  religion  in  three  things — I  quote  the  summary  of 
Principal  Shairp:  “First,  in  that  it  places  perfection  not 
in  any  external  good,  but  in  an  internal  condition  of  soul. 

.  .  .  Secondly,  in  that  it  sets  before  men  a  condition  not 
of  having  and  resting,  but  of  growing  and  becoming  as  the 
true  aim.  .  .  .  Thirdly,  in  that  it  holds  that  a  man’s  perfec¬ 
tion  cannot  be  self-contained,  but  must  embrace  the  good  of 
others  equally  with  his  own,  and  as  the  very  condition  of  his 
own”  {Culture  and  Religion,  p.  78).  But  this  prophet  of 
culture  also  held  that,  “as  an  harmonious  expansion  of  all 
the  powers  which  make  the  beauty  and  worth  of  human 
nature”  it  “goes  beyond  religion  as  religion  is  generally 
conceived  among  us”  {Ibid.  p.  79).  Here  then  is  an  ideal 
which  must  emphatically  be  pronounced  high  and  worthy, 
for  it  includes  the  graces  which  Christianity  cultivates,  and 
adds  to  them  some  others  in  which  it  has  often  been  con¬ 
spicuously  lacking. 

But  an  Oxford  schoolmate  of  Arnold,  who  was  himself  a 
poet  and  a  child  of  culture.  Principal  Shairp  of  St.  Andrews, 
subjected  this  theory  to  a  sympathetic,  but  most  destructive 
criticism.  His  golden  book.  Culture  and  Religion,  seems 
now  to  be  out  of  print,  but  should  be  republished,  for  it 
deals  with  the  very  problem  involved  in  the  proposals  of 
modem  Humanism,  and,  with  inexorable  logic  and  much 
charm  of  style,  shows  the  hopeless  futility  of  the  attempt 
to  hold  fast  the  values  of  religion  while  rejecting  religion 
itself. 

The  gist  of  his  argument  is  that  “there  are  things  which 
are  either  ends  in  themselves,  or  they  are  nothing.  And  such 
....  religion  is  ...  .  The  first  and  great  commandment 
must  either  be  so  set  before  us  as  to  be  obeyed,  entered  into, 
in  and  for  itself,  without  any  ulterior  view,  or  it  cannot  be 
obeyed  at  all.  It  cannot  be  made  subservient  to  any  ulter¬ 
ior  purpose.”  “They  who  seek  religion  for  culture’s  sake 
are  aesthetic,  not  religious,  and  will  never  gain  that  grace 
which  religion  adds  to  culture,  because  they  never  can  have 
the  religion”  (Op.  Cit.  pp.  89-90). 
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Our  author  further  complains  that  the  theory  “never 
succeeds  in  getting  clear  of  the  taint  of  self -ref erence.  ”  It 
proposes  indeed  to  mtd^e  reason  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
prevail,  it  insists  that  an  isolated  self-culture  is  impossible, 
that  progress  toward  perfection  is  attainable  only  if  we  car¬ 
ry  our  fellow-men  along  with  us.  “Still  may  it  not  with 
justice  be  said  that  these  unselfish  elements — ^the  desire  for 
others’  good,  the  desire  to  advance  God’s  kingdom  on  earth 
— are  in  this  theory  awakened,  not  simply  for  their  own 
sakes,  not  chiefly  because  they  are  good  in  themselves,  but 
because  they  are  clearly  discerned  to  be  necessary  to  our 
self-perfection — elements  apart  from  which  this  cannot 
exist”  (pp.  92-93).  One  cannot  successfully  cultivate  love 
to  others  as  a  personal  adornment.  Unselfishness  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  he  who  seeks  it  that  he  may  be  beautiful,  is  seeking 
it  for  a  selfish  purpose.  There  is  no  escape  from  this 
dilemma,  if  there  be  no  higher  aim  than  the  perfection  of 
self — worthy  as  that  purpose  is  in  its  place.  Self-reference 
may  be  vulgar  and  brutal,  or  it  may  be  refined  and  charm¬ 
ing,  but  it  can  say  of  those  whose  highest  gospel  is  culture, 

“They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out; 

When  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings.” 

One  may  be  egoistic  without  committing  the  sordid  crimes 
of  a  Nero ;  the  taint  may  show  in  the  life  of  lofty  contempla¬ 
tion  of  a  genius  like  Goethe;  but  in  any  case  culture  can 
not  find  within  itself  that  which  will  lift  it  above  egoism. 
The  Greek  ideal  of  a  full-orbed  and  growing  perfection  of 
the  soul  is  worthy  of  all  praise  but  it  will  defeat  itself  in  its 
highest  and  most  essential  features,  unless  it  have  the 
dynamic  of  a  loyalty  to  something  higher. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  program  of  the  new 
Humanism  to  overcome  this  fatal  weakness.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  ever  was,  or  from  the  naturalistic  point  of 
view  ever  could  be,  a  more  sternly  ethical,  a  more  attractive 
and  lovely,  a  more  complete  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
conduct  of  life  than  this  which  holds  before  us  the  goal  of 
“sweetness  and  light”,  “of  making  reason  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  prevail.”  Certainly  our  present  day  innovators  offer 
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us  nothing  better.  For  the  most  part  they  seem  rather  less 
theistic  than  the  brilliant  poet  and  critic  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Undoubtedly  many  of  his  strictures  on  the  nar¬ 
rowness  and  Philistinism  of  religious  people  were  well 
grounded.  But  a  doctrine  of  culture  which  holds  before 
one  no  loftier  aspiration  than  making  the  most  of  one’s 
self,  has  roots  that  are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  contains 
contradictory  and  baffling  elements  which  will  defeat  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  attain  the  end  proposed. 

The  subtle  and  haunting  blight  of  self-reference  which 
blasts  the  finest  flowers  of  a  culture  which  is  made  an  end 
in  itself,  is,  to  be  sure,  not  easily  eradicated.  There  is  one 
effective  cure  for  it — I  think,  only  one.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
that  essential  feature  of  religion  which  the  new  school  of 
Humanists  are  now  ready  to  abandon — faith  in  Cod  and 
devotion  of  the  life  to  Him.  In  order  to  reach  the  mark 
set  before  us  by  the  children  of  culture  we  must  aim  higher. 
Josiah  Royce  held  that  the  very  essence  of  religion  was 
loyalty.  And  loyalty  to  the  Father  in  heaven  who  is  revealed 
in  Christ  as  love — love  that  never  faileth  and  that  suffers 
with  men  and  for  men — such  loyalty  tends  to  make  one  for¬ 
get  himself,  having  more  important  things  to  think  about. 
It  produces  gratitude  and  unselfishness  and  sacrificial  service 
— and  these  are  the  most  precious  fruits  of  culture.  Princi¬ 
pal  Shairp  says  of  St.  Paul  and  Augustine  and  Luther  and 
Pascal  and  Leighton:  “These  men  changed  the  moral  orbit 
of  the  world,  but  by  what  lever  did  they  change  it?  Not 
by  seeking  their  own  perfection,  nor  even  by  making  the 
progress  of  the  race  their  only  aim.  They  found  a  higher, 
more  permanent  world  on  which  to  plant  the  lever  that  was 
to  move  this  one.  They  sought  first  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  they  knew 
that  this  embraced  the  true  good  of  man  and  every  other 
good  thing”  (Op.  Cit.  p.  96). 

The  expectation  then  oif  the  Humanists  that  they  can  still 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  religion  when  they  have  dug  up  its 
roots  is  surely  doomed  to  disappointment.  They  can  cling 
to  all  the  values  of  religion,  except — its  life.  If  the  choice 
must  be  between  the  program  of  The  Preface  to  Morals  or 
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that  of  The  Modern  Temper^  I  vote  with  Mr.  Lippmann, 
but  I  fear  that  Mr.  Krutch  has  the  better  of  the  argument. 
For  the  rest,  a  familiar  story  may  serve  as  a  parable  to 
those  who  think  that  religion  can  survive  when  its  heart 
is  gone  (Quoted  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  The  Divine  Initi¬ 
ative,  p.  48). 

“It  is  said  that  the  theophilanthropist  Larevellere-Lepeaux 
once  confided  to  Talleyrand  his  disappointment  at  the  ill- 
success  Of  his  attempt  to  bring  into  vogue  a  sort  of  im¬ 
proved  Christianity,  a  benevolent  rationalism  which  he  had 
invented  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  sceptical  age.  ‘His  propa¬ 
ganda  made  no  way’  he  said;  “what  was  he  to  do?’  he 
asked.  The  ex-bishop  politely  condoled  with  him,  feared  it 
was  indeed  a  difficult  task  to  found  a  new  religion,  more 
difficult  than  could  be  imagined,  so  difficult  that  he  hardly 
knew  what  to  advise!  ‘Still’ — so  he  went  on  after  a 
moment’s  reflection — ‘there  is  one  plan  which  you  might  at 
least  try ;  I  should  recommend  you  to  he  crucified  and  to  rise 
again  the  third  day\” 


THE  FIRST  PHILOSOPHER-CHRISTIAN 
By  John  Ai^fred  Faulkner 

DREW  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  MADISON,  N.  J. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  second  century  there  was  born 
in  Palestine  of  Greek  parents,  Justin,  who  tried  in  philos¬ 
ophy  to  find  the  way  of  life.  He  first  sought  the  Stoics,  so 
highly  praised  by  some  moderns.  “1  surrendered  myself  to 
a  certain  Stoic,  and  having  spent  a  considerable  time  with 
him,  when  I  had  not  acquired  any  further  knowledge  of  God 
(for  he  did  not  know  himself,  and  said  such  instruction  was 
unnecessary),  I  left  him,  and  betook  myself  to  another  who 
was  called  a  Peripatetic,  and,  as  he  fancied,  shrewd”.  After 
several  days  intercourse  the  Peripatetic  demanded  a  fee, 
which  convinced  Justin  that  he  was  no  philosopher.  “Eager¬ 
ly,  and  desirous  to  hear  the  peculiar  and  choice  philosophy, 
I  came  to  a  Pythagorean,  very  celebrated,  a  man  who 
thought  much  of  his  own  wisdom”.  He  put  him  to  the 
study  of  music,  astronomy  and  geometry,  which  would  lead 
him  to  that  which  is  “honorable  in  its  essence  and  good  in 
its  essence”.  Reflecting  on  the  length  of  time  this  study 
would  take,  “I  was  not  able  to  endure  longer  procrastin¬ 
ation”.  He  therefore  turned  to  the  Platonists,  and  was 
soon  enraptured  with  the  perception  of  immaterial  things, 
“and  the  contemplation  of  ideas  furnished  my  mind  with 
wings”,  and  he  expected  soon  to  look  upon  God,  “for  this 
is  the  end  of  Plato’s  philosophy”.  All  this  is  supposed  to 
have  happened  in  Ephesus,  whither  he  had  travelled. 

Walking  by  the  sea  one  day  Justin  meets  an  old  man  of 
meek  and  venerable  manners  with  whom  he  gets  into  con¬ 
versation  and  defends  philosophy.  “Without  philosophy 
and  right  reason,  prudence  would  not  be  present  to  any 
man”.  “Does  Philosophy  make  happiness?”  asked  the  old 
man.  “Assuredly,  and  it  alone”.  “What  is  philosophy?” 
“It  is  the  knowledge  of  that  which  really  exists”,  replied 
Justin,  “and  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth;  happiness  is 
the  reward  of  such  knowledge  and  wisdom”.  “But  what 
do  you  call  God?”  “That  which  maintains  the  same  nature, 
with  the  same  manner,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  other  things, — 
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that  indeed  is  God”,  said  Justin.  The  result  of  this  part  of 
the  oonversation  is  the  conclusion  of  the  old  man  that  souls 
“surely  neither  see  God  nor  transmigrate  into  other 
bodies.  .  .  But  that  they  can  perceive  that  God  exists  and 
that  righteousness  and  piety  are  honorable,  I  also  quite 
agree  with  you”.  Further  debate  related  to  iimnortality, 
which  is  the  attribute  of  God  alone,  and  not  necessarily  of 
the  soul.  Justin  asks  whether  he  can  trust  teachers,  or 
whence  we  can  be  helped.  The  old  man  replies:  “There 
existed  long  before  this  time  certain  men  more  ancient  than 
all  those  who  are  esteemed  philosophers,  both  righteous  and 
beloved  by  God,  who  spoke  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  fore¬ 
told  things  which  would  take  place,  and  which  are  now  tak¬ 
ing  place.  They  are  called  prophets.  These  alone  both  saw 
and  announced  the  truth  to  man,  neither  reverencing  nor 
fearing  any  man,  nor  influenced  by  the  desire  for  glory,  but 
speaking  of  those  things  alone  which  they  saw  and  heard, 
being  fllled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  writings  are  still 
extant.  .  .  They  are  witness  to  the  truth  above  all  demon¬ 
stration.  Events  which  have  happyened  and  are  happening 
compel  you  to  assent  to  their  utterances,  besides  the  miracles 
which  they  performed;  since  they  glorifled  the  Creator,  the 
God  and  Father  of  all  things,  and  proclaimed  his  Son,  the 
Christ  (sent)  by  him.  False  prophets  venture  to  work 
wonderful  deeds  to  astonish  men  and  glorify  the  spirits  and 
demons  of  error.  But  pray  that  above  all  things  the  gates 
of  light  may  be  opened  to  you,  for  these  things  cannot  be 
perceived  and  understood  by  all,  but  only  by  the  man  to 
whom  God  and  his  Christ  have  imparted  wisdom.”  The 
old  man  departed  and  was  not  see  again.  Justin  proceeds: 
“Straightway  a  flame  was  kindled  in  my  soul,  and  a  love 
of  the  prophets  and  of  those  men  who  are  friends  of 
Christ  possessed  me;  and  whilst  revolving  his  words  in  my 
mind  I  found  this  philosophy  alone  to  be  safe  and  profit¬ 
able.  For  this  reason  I  am  a  philosopher.  Moreover,  I 
would  wish  that  all,  making  a  similar  resolution,  do  not  keep 
themselves  away  from  the  words  of  the  Saviour.  For  they 
possess  a  terrible  power  in  themselves,  and  inspire  those 
with  awe  who  turn  aside  from  the  path  df  rectitude,  while 
the  sweetest  rest  is  afforded  those  who  make  a  diligent  prac- 
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tice  of  them.  If  then  you  have  any  concern  for  yourself,  or 
if  you  are  eagerly  looking  for  salvation,  and  if  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  God,  you  may  become  acquainted  with  the  Christ 
of  God,  and  having  become  perfect  (or,  after  being  initi¬ 
ated,)  live  a  happy  life.”* 

This  is  the  first  description  of  a  conversion  after  that 
of  Paul,  and  the  first  of  a  professional  philosopher.  Ever 
after  Justin  remained  a  faithful  Christian,  wearing  his 
philosopher’s  coat,  ready  to  defend  Christianity,  and 
criticize  pagan  religions,  who,  after  the  Apostles,  was  the 
first  who  could  be  called  a  Christian  theologian,  a  strong 
apologist,  well  acquainted  with  Scripture  and  with  some  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  noble  confessor  and 
martyr  of  Christ. 

About  151  he  addressed  an  Apology  for  the  Christians  to 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  from  which  a  few  items  are 
here  pertinent.  He  begins  with  the  noble  declaration : 
“Reason  directs  those  who  are  truly  pious  and  philosophical 
to  honor  and  love  only  what  is  true,  declining  to  follow  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients,  if  these  be  worthless”.  Pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  us  fairly,  not  by  prejudice  or  rumors  or  desire  of 
pleasing  superstitious  men.  No  evil  can  be  done  us  unless 
we  be  convicted  as  evil  doers;  you  can  kill,  but  not  hurt  us. 
Ijet  subjects  render  an  account  of  their  life  and  doctrine, 
and  rulers  their  decision  according  to  piety  and  philosophy. 
For  even  one  of  the  ancients  said,  “Unless  both  rulers  and 
ruled  philosophize,  it  is  impossible  to  make  states  blessed” 
(Plato,  Rep.  5.18).  “You  condemn  us  for  the  Name  alone, 
that  is,  for  the  mere  fact  of  being  Christians,  and  acquit 
him  who  denies;  which  is  very  unjust,  as  it  is  not  by  one’s 
professions  but  by  one’s  life  that  one  should  be  judged. 
There  are  men  of  your  own  who  make  fun  of  gods,  but 
we  neither  do  wickedly  nor  are  atheists,  and  yet  you  punish 
us.  Evil  demons  took  on  the  shape  of  men,  defiled  women, 
corrupted  boys,  and  terrified  men  so  that  the  latter  called 
them  gods.  Socrates  saw  through  this  by  the  light  of 
reason  and  sought  to  deliver  men  from  demons,  then  the 
demons  by  bad  men  encompassed  his  death  as  an  atheist 

*  Just.  Mar.,  Dial.c  Tryph.  1-8.  (Extracts). 
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and  profane,  because  ‘he  was  introducing  new  divinities’, 
and  in  our  case  they  display  a  like  activity.”  “For  not 
only  among  the  Greeks  did  Reason  (Logos,  the  Word:  cf, 
Jno.  1:1)  prevail  to  condemn  these  things  through  Socrates, 
but  also  among  the  barbarians  (all  not  Greeks)  were  they 
condemned  by  Logos  himself  who  took  shape  and  became 
man,  and  was  called  Jesus  Christ;  and  in  obedience  to  him 
we  not  only  deny  that  they  who  did  such  things  as  these  are 
gods,  but  assert  that  they  are  wicked  demons,  whose  actions 
will  not  bear  comparison  with  those  even  of  men  desirous 
of  virtue”.  “Only  in  respect  to  these  are  we  atheists,  not 
with  respect  to  the  true  God,  the  Father  of  righteousness. 
Both  him  and  the  Son  and  the  prophetic  Spirit  we  worship 
and  adore.  We  would  not  deny  that  we  are  Christians;  for 
impelled  by  the  desire  for  the  eternal  and  pure  life  we  seek 
the  abode  that  is  with  God,  and  hasten  to  confess  our  faith. 
We  reject  gods  carved  by  craftsmen,  but  receive  him  alone 
who  did  by  his  goodness,  for  man’s  sake,  create  all  things 
out  of  unformed  matter,  and  men  who  prove  themselves 
worthy  will  reign  with  him,  being  delivered  from  corruption 
and  suffering.  This  kingdom  is  a  heavenly,  not  an  earthly 
one.  Since  our  thoughts  are  not  fixed  on  the  present  we 
are  not  concerned  when  men  cut  us  off.  We  are  really  your 
helpers  in  promoting  peace,  seeing  we  hold  that  the  wicked, 
the  covetous,  the  conspirator,  as  well  as  the  virtuous,  cannot 
escape  the  notice  of  God,  and  that  each  man  goes  to  eternal 
(aionion)  punishment  or  salvation  according  to  the  value 
of  his  actions.  But  you  seem  to  fear  lest  all  men  become 
righteous  and  you  have  no  one  to  punish.  We  are  not 
atheists,  but  worship  the  Maker  of  this  universe,  who  has 
no  need  of  blood  and  libations  and  incense,  whom  we  praise 
by  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  all  things  wherewith  we 
are  supplied.  Our  teacher  of  these  things  is  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  born  for  this  purpose,  was  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  procurator  of  Judea  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caeser. 
We  reasonably  worship  him,  having  learned  that  He  is  the 
Son  of  the  true  God  himself,  and  holding  him  the  second 
place  and  the  prophetic  Spirit  in  the  third.  Since  our 
persuasion  by  the  Word  we  stand  aloof  from  the  demons 
and  follow  the  only  unbegotten  God  through  his  Son;  we 
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who  formerly  delighted  in  fornication  now  embrace  chastity; 
we  who  formerly  used  magical  arts  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
good  and  unbegotten  God;  we  who  valued  above  all  things 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  now  bring  what  we  have  into  a 
common  stock  and  communicate  to  everyone  in  need  (that 
this  is  not  strict  socialism  see  c.  67) ;  we  who  hated  and 
destroyed  one  another,  and  would  not  live  with  men  of 
different  tribes,  now  since  the  coming  of  Christ  live 
familiarly  with  them  and  pray  for  our  enemies,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  persuade  those  who  hate  us  unjustly  to  live  con¬ 
formably  to  the  good  precepts  of  Christ,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  become  partakers  with  us  of  the  same  joyful  hope 
of  a  reward  from  God  the  ruler  of  all.”  (Speaking  of 
Christ’s  precepts  against  adultery:)  “Many,  both  men  and 
women  who  have  been  Christ’s  disciples  from  childhood  re¬ 
main  pure  at  the  age  of  60  or  70  years;  I  could  produce 
such  from  every  race  of  men.  What  shall  I  say  of  count¬ 
less  multitudes  of  those  who  have  reformed  intemperate 
habits,  and  learned  these  things.  Many  were  once  of  your 
way  of  thinking,  but  have  changed  their  violent  and  ty¬ 
rannical  disposition,  being  overcome  by  the  constancy  in 
their  neighbors’  lives,  or  by  the  extraordinary  forbearance 
in  their  fellow  travellers  when  defrauded,  or  by  their 
honesty  in  business.  'Nor  are  we  uncivic  (as  charged  by 
some  modems)  as  we  pay  taxes  both  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary,  as  we  have  been  taught  by  Christ.  And  though  we 
worship  God  alone,  we  gladly  serve  and  acknowledge  you 
as  kings.  If  you  pay  no  regard  for  our  explanations  and 
prayers,  we  shall  suffer  no  loss,  since  we  believe  that  every 
man  will  suffer  punishment  in  eternal  fire  according  to  the 
merit  of  his  deed,  and  will  render  an  account  according  to 
the  power  he  has  received  from  God.  For  you  yourselves 
believe  in  a  future  life,  as  seen  in  necromancy  and  divi¬ 
nation  you  practice  by  immaculate  children  (boys  and  girls, 
and  infants  just  taken  or  prematurely  taken  from  the  womb, 
were  killed  and  their  entrails  inspected,  through  which  the 
souls  of  the  victims  existing  in  spite  of  the  death  of  the 
body — this  is  Justin’s  argument — would  reveal  things  still 
future  or  hidden),  and  those  spirits  whom  you  call  dream- 
senders  and  familiars.  Your  oracles,  Amphilochus,  Dodona 
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and  Pytho,  and  your  authors,  Empedocles  and  Pytha¬ 
goras,  Plato  and  Socrates,  and  the  pit  of  Homer  (Od. 
11.25ff),  all  argue  that  souls  exist  after  death.  Such  favor 
as  you  grant  to  these  grant  also  to  us,  who  not  less  but 
more  firmly  than  they  believe  in  God;  since  we  expect  to 
receive  again  our  own  bodies,  for  nothing  is  impossible 
with  God.  t 

The  place  of  Justin  as  the  most  important  and  volumi¬ 
nous  Christian  writer  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century 
has  centered  much  attention  upon  him  by  modern  scholars, 
who  have  variously  interpreted  his  point  of  view.  Leaving 
these  interpretations  to  take  care  of  themselves,  let  us  see 
what  he  said  in  points  interesting  to  the  student  of  Church 
History.  Baptism  had  by  this  time  a  strong  regenerating 
quality,  though  without  denying  the  souPs  conversion.  “As 
many  as  are  persuaded  and  believe  that  what  we  teach  is 
true,  and  undertake  to  live  accordingly,  are  instructed  to 
pray  and  to  entreat  God  with  fasting,  for  the  remission  of 
sins  that  are  past,  we  praying  and  fasting  with  them  (which 
means  that  psychologically  the  regeneration  has  taken  place 
already).  Then  they  are  brought  by  us  where  there  is 
water,  [water  is  not  brought  to  them,  which  would  argue 
pouring,  but  they  are  brought  to  water  which  argues  im¬ 
mersion],  and  are  regenerated  in  the  same  manner  as  we. 
For  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  'Christ,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  they  then  receive  the  washing  (loutron)  in  the  water. 
For  Christ  also  said.  Except  ye  be  born  again  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  (Jno.  3:5).  .  .  There  is 
pronounced  over  him  who  chooses  to  be  born  again  and  has 
repented  of  his  sins  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  and  this 
washing  is  called  illumination  (photismos),  because  they 
who  learn  these  things  are  illuminated  in  their  understand¬ 
ings.  And  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  who  was  crucified 
under  Pontius  Pilate  (Justin  was  too  early  for  the  modern 
“discovery’’  that  Christ  never  existed,  besides  he  lived  in 
Palestine  in  early  life),  and  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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who  through  the  prophets  foretold  all  things  about  Jesus, 
he  who  is  illuminated  is  washed”.  X 

As  to  worship  and  the  Supper,  the  illuminated  is  “taken 
to  the  place  where  those  called  brethren  are  assembled, 
where  prayers  are  offered  for  him  and  for  all,  that  they  may 
be  good  citizens  and  keepers  of  the  commandments  so  that 
we  may  be  saved  with  an  everlasting  salvation  (notice  legal 
tone).  Having  ended  the  prayers,  we  salute  one  another 
with  a  kiss.  Then  there  is  brought  to  the  president  of  the 
brethren,  bread,  cup  of  water,  and  krama,  a  mixture,  (prob¬ 
ably  wine  mixed  with  water  and  other  ingredients).  And 
he  taking  them,  gives  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  the 
universe  through  the  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  offers  thanks  at  considerable  length.  Then  the 
people  say.  Amen.  And  those  called  among  us  deacons  give 
to  each  of  those  present  bread  and  wine  and  water.  And 
this  food  is  called  among  us  Thanksgiving  {eiLcharistia, 
eucharist),  of  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  partake  but  the 
man  who  believes  that  the  things  taught  by  us  are  true,  and 
who  has  been  washed  unto  remission  of  sins  unto  regener¬ 
ation,  and  who  is  living  as  Christ  gave  forth.  For  not  as 
common  bread  and  common  drink  do  we  receive  these;  for 
as  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior  was  made  flesh  through  the 
Word  (or,  word)  of  God  and  had  flesh  and  blood  for 
our  salvation,  so  we  have  been  taught  that  the  food 
{trophen)  blessed  by  thanksgiving  through  the  prayers  of 
Word  (or  word),  from  which  food  our  flesh  and  blood  are 
nourished  by  transmutation,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  that 
flesh-made  Jesus,  For  the  apostles,  in  the  memoirs  called 
Gospels  confessed  by  them,  have  delivered  unto  us  what  was 
enjoined  upon  them,  that  Jesus  took  bread,  and  when  he 
had  given  thanks  said,  ‘This  do  unto  the  remembrance  of 
me,  this  is  my  body’;  and  likewise  having  taken  the  cup  and 
given  thanks,  ‘This  is  my  blood’,  and  gave  to  them  alone. 
Which  the  bad  demons  have  imitated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Mithra.  For  that  bread  and  a  cup  of  water  are  placed  with 
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incantations  in  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  candidate  you 
know  and  can  learn.  ’  ’  § 

“On  the  day  called  that  of  the  Sun,  all  who  live  in  cities 
or  in  the  country  gather  together  in  one  place  and  the 
memoirs  of  the  apostles  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
are  read  as  long  as  possible.  Then  the  president  by  word 
gives  warning  and  challenge  to  the  imitation  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  things.  Then  we  all  rise  in  common  and  send  up  prayers 
(always  said  standing  on  Sundays).  When  the  prayers  are 
ended,  bread  and  wine  and  water  are  brought  (etc.,  as 
before).  And  they  who  are  well-to-do  willingly  give  what 
each  thinks  fit;  and  what  is  collected  is  deposited  with  the 
president,  who  succors  the  orphans,  widows,  the  sick,  slaves, 
strangers,  and  all  in  need.  Sunday  is  the  day  of  our  common 
meeting,  because  it  is  the  first  day  in  which  God  changing 
darkness  and  matter  made  the  cosmos,  and  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour  on  the  same  day  rose  from  the  dead.  1| 

Prom  all  this  it  is  evident  that  by  150  the  Supper  was 
taking  on  a  more  sacred  character,  though  still  far  from  the 
place  it  occupied  a  hundred  years  later,  that  a  large  place 
was  reserved  for  benevolent  gifts  in  the  congregation,  and 
that  there  was  yet  no  liturgy  in  the  modern  sense  in  the 
service,  but  large  room  was  left  to  the  presiding  brother  in 
prayers  and  exhortations,  the  only  fixed  element  being 
the  Amen. 

A  point  or  two  remain.  Justin  was  convinced  by  two 
things  of  the  injustice  of  the  Roman  accusations  against  the 
Christians,  their  life  and  the  courage  of  their  martyrdom 
(2  Apol.  12).  The  Hellenic  philosophy  had  taken  elements 
of  truth  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  fact  stolen  from  there 
(1  Ap.  44  and  59),  though  the  spermatic  Logos  had  in¬ 
spired  the  Greek  philosophers  too,  so  that  philosophy  became 
a  divine  preparation  for  Christianity.  Socrates  and 
Heraclitus  were  Christians.  The  object  of  this  with  Justin 
was  not  to  level  Christ  down,  but  to  make  him  the  sole  in- 
spirer  of  all  truth.  The  philosophers  had  only  a  part  of  the 
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Logos,  Christ  had  him  entire.  Christ  is  the  giver  of  the  new 
and  better  law,  and  therefore  teacher — a  favorite  expression 
with  Justin,  but  he  is  also  redeemer,  and  we  are  cleansed  by 
faith  in  his  blood  and  death  (Dial.  13  and  24).  Christ  leads 
us  to  union  with  Cod  and  to  overcoming  the  demons.  He 
(the  Logos)  dwells  in  Christians.  But  a  strong  moral  em¬ 
phasis  different  from  Paul’s  runs  through  his  writings. 
Faith  does  not  justify,  but  is  only  the  presupposition  of 
justification,  .which  comes  through  penitence  and  good  works. 
The  Gospel  calls  for  penitence  and  promises  reward,  shows 
that  we  should  worship  the  true  God,  promises  forgiveness 
or  repentance,  and  immortality  in  a  holy  life.  Here  we  have 
Christian  ideas  but  we  miss  the  Christian  drive.  He 
acknowledges  any  Jewish  Christians  to  be  such  who  do  not 
enforce  the  Mosaic  law  upon  Gentiles  and  who  also  hold  the 
Messiah  even  if  not  his  entire  Divinity,  which  he  with  the 
Church  confesses ;  but  the  others  he  will  not  receive  as 
Christians.  He  believes  in  millennial  reign  of  Christ,  but 
he  has  not  thought  through  his  eschatologj’’  very  distinctly. 
Following  John  (not  Philo)  he  calls  Jesus,  Logos,  begotten 
of  God  before  worlds,  his  power,  wisdom.  Word,  etc.,  another 
God  beside  God.  But  Justin  does  not  operate  here  with 
philosophical  ideas,  but  with  the  Old  Testament.  As  in  the 
prologue  of  John,  it  is  the  Old  Testament  which  is  at  the 
background  of  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  or  the  Logos, 
not  philosophy  {Dial.  55).  The  Trinitarian  benediction  and 
the  idea  of  this  threefold  distinction  in  God  are  at  home 
with  Justin  in  the  fullest  sense.  We  cannot  say  he  had  any 
dogmatic  interest  in  a  New  Testament  canon  of  books, 
though  he  used  the  four  gospels  as  authoritative  (even 
John),£  and  there  is  some  possibility  of  his  knowing  the 
Protevangelium  of  James  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  and  he 
refers  to  the  Acts  of  Pilate  in  1  Apol.  35.  He  cites  the  Book 
of  Revelation  as  inspired  {Dial..  81.)  He  certainly  has  ref¬ 
erences  to  Rom.,  Cor.,  Gal.,  Col.,  and  2  Thess.,  but  he  had 
never  sunk  himself  in  Paul’s  Christianity.  He  had  inherited 
a  somewhat  different  Christianity  and  his  apologetic  interest 
led  him  perhaps  still  farther  away  from  Paul. 


£See  1  Apol.  61;  63;  2  Apol.  6:  Dial.  63,  105,  88,  94. 
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The  Acts  of  his  Martyrdom  are  genuine.  His  death  took 
place  in  his  second  visit  to  Rome  under  the  city  prefect 
Rusticus,  between  162  and  168.  “Obey  the  gods  at  once’’, 
said  Rusticus,  “and  submit  to  the  kings”.  “To  obey  the 
commandments  of  your  Savior  Jesus  Christ  is  worthy  neither 
of  blame  nor  of  condemnation”,  replied  Justin.  “What 
kind  of  teachings  (logons)  do  you  pursue?”  said  the  Eparch 
(prefect).  “I  have  tried  to  learn  all”  said  Justin;  “but 
I  have  finally  agreed  with  the  true  teachings  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  even  though  they  do  not  please  those  holding  false 
opinions”.  “Are  those  the  teachings  that  please  you,  O 
utterly  wretched?”  “Yes,  since  I  adhere  to  them  with  right 
doctrine”  dogmatos  orthou  or  “What  kind  of  doctrine  is 
it?”  “That  according  to  which  we  worship  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  whom  we  deem  to  be  one  from  the  beginning,  the 
Maker  and  Creator  of  the  whole  creation,  visible  and  in¬ 
visible,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  who  had 
also  been  preached  beforehand  by  the  prophets  (an  important 
and  often  recurring  idea  with  Justin;  the  foretelling  by  the 
prophets  was  a  strong  argument  with  him  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity)  as  about  to  be  present  with  the  race  of  men, 
the  herald  of  salvation  and  teacher  of  good  disciples.  And 
I,  a  man,  think  it  a  small  thing  in  comparison  with  his 
(Christ’s)  boundless  divinity,  acknowledging  a  certain  pro¬ 
phetic  power;  since  it  was  prophesied  concerning  him  of 
whom  I  say  that  he  is  the  Son  o^  God.  For  I  know  that  of 
old  prophets  foretold  his  coming  (parousia)  among  men”. 
“Where  do  you  assemble?”  “Where  each  one  chooses  and 
can.  For  do  you  fancy  that  we  all  meet  in  the  very  same 
place?  For  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  not  circumscribed 
by  place;  but  being  invisible  fills  heaven  and  earth,  and 
everywhere  is  worshipped  and  glorified  by  the  faithful. 
Rusticus,  the  prefect,  said,  “Tell  me  where  you  assemble  or 
into  what  place  do  you  collect  those  disciples  of  yours?”" 
Justin  said,  “I  live  above  one  Martinus  at  the  Timotinian 
Bath,  and  during  the  whole  time  (I  am  now  living  in  Rome 
the  second  time)  I  know  of  no  other  meeting  than  this. 
And  if  anyone  wishes  to  come  to  me,  I  can  communicate  to 
him  the  teachings  of  truth”.  “Are  you  not,  then,  a  Chris¬ 
tian?”  “Yes,  I  am  a  Christian”.  After  examining  the 
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others;  The  prefect  says  to  Justin,  “Hearken  you  who  are 
called  learned  and  think  that  you  know  true  teachings.  If 
you  are  scourged  and  beheaded,  do  you  believe  you  will 
ascend  into  heaven?”  Justin  said,  “I  hope  that  if  I  endure 
these  things,  I  shall  have  his  gifts.  For  I  know  that  to  all 
who  have  thus  lived  there  abides  the  divine  favor  until  the 
completion  of  the  cosmos”.  “Do  you  suppose  that  you  will 
ascend  into  heaven  and  receive  some  recompense?”  “I  do 
not  suppose  it,  but  I  know  and  am  fully  persuaded  of  it”. 
“Let  us,  then,  now  come  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  which 
presses.  Having  come  tt^ether,  offer  sacrifice  with  one 
accord  to  the  gods”.  “No  right  thinking  i)erson  falls  away 
from  piety  to  impiety”.  “Unless  ye  obey,  ye  shall  be 
mercilessly  punished”.  “Through  prayer  we  can  be  saved 
on  account  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  even  though  punished, 
because  this  shall  become  to  us  salvation  and  confidence,  at 
the  more  fearful  and  universal  judgment  seat  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior”.  Thus  also  said  the  other  martyrs.  “Do  what 
you  will,  for  we  are  Christians,  and  do  not  sacrifice  to 
idols”.  Rusticus,  the  prefect,  pronounced  sentence,  saying, 
“Let  those  who  have  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  to 
yield  to  the  command  of  the  emperor,  be  scourged  and  led 
away  to  be  decapitated  according  to  the  laws”.  The  holy 
martyrs  having  glorified  God,  and  having  gone  forth  to  the 
accustomed  place,  were  beheaded  and  perfected  their  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  confession  of  the  Savior.  And  some  of  the 
faithful  having  removed  their  bodies,  laid  them  in  a  suitable 
place,  the  peace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  having  wrought 
alone  with  them,  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
KNOWLEDGE* 
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If  theological  knowledge  has  no  practical  bearing  on 
human  life;  if  it  deals  only  with  theoretical  and  speculative 
themes  remote  from  the  needs  and  experiences  of  men,  then 
the  theological  seminary  is  a  superfluous  institution.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  in  preparing  men  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Word,  it  thereby  helps  the  world  in  general  and  individuals 
in  particular  to  better  and  more  joyous  living,  then  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  school  is  amply  justified.  To  sum  the 
whole  discussion  up  at  the  very  beginning,  I  think  that  any 
thoughtful  survey  of  the  history  of  theological  education, 
and  its  relation  to  the  work  and  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  will  convince  anyone  that  schools  of  the  prophets  have 
not  only  been  useful,  but  have  been  necessary  to  the  highest 
well-being  of  humanity. 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  a  technical  theological  education  is 
not  necessary  to  make  a  person  a  Christian.  There  are 
many  good  Christians  who  have  never  even  seen  a  divinity 
school.  It  is  faith  in  Christ  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  new  birth  that  makes  a  person  a  Christian, 
whether  he  has  much  or  little  theological  knowledge.  In 
fact,  the  most  learned  theologian  and  the  most  unlettered 
layman  must  come  to  Christ  in  precisely  the  same  way — 
through  the  narrow  gateway  of  contrition  for  sin  and  faith 
in  our  Lord. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  amazed  at  the  surface  thinking 
of  some  of  the  Modernists,  who  are  constantly  boasting  of 
their  superior  knowledge.  One  of  them — and  an  outstanding 
one,  too — declared,  some  years  ago,  that  he  did  “not  see  why 
a  person  would  have  to  go  through  a  theological  seminary 
in  order  to  be  a  Christian.”  No  one,  we  feel  sure,  has  ever 

♦  An  address  delivered  at  the  opening:  services  of  Hamma 
Divinity  School,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the  Winona  School  of 
Theology,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana.  Here  presented  in  a  consider¬ 
ably  revised  form. 
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made  so  foolish  a  claim;  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  doing 
so,  least  of  all  the  orthodox  believer.  Indeed,  it  is  expected 
that  young  men  have  become  Christians  before  they  come 
to  the  seminary.  The  seminary  is  not  intended  to  make 
Christians  out  of  young  men,  but  to  prepare  those  who  are 
already  Christians  and  who  have  experienced  the  divine  call, 
for  their  holy  vocation.  Why  do  some  men  who  have  the 
public  ear  make  such  unwise  and  harmful  remarks?  Do 
they  not  realize  the  harm  they  may  do? 

Another  prominent  liberalist  said  recently  in  a  public  ad¬ 
dress  that  he  did  not  fancy  the  idea  of  a  heaven  in  which 
people  “had  nothing  to  do  but  play  on  harps;”  he  imagined 
that  it  might  grow  monotonous  after  a  few  million  years! 
A  little  more  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of  orthodox  the¬ 
ology  would  have  prevented  such  an  unwise  utterance. 
Where  does  the  Bible  teach  that  the  saints  in  heaven  shall 
do  nothing  but  thrum  on  harps?  Nowhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bible  says,  “In  thy  presence  there  is  fullness  of 
joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  forevermore.” 
“Fullness  of  joy”  surely  must  connote  diversity,  and  the 
plural  number  “pleasures  forevermore”  certainly  does  not 
imply  a  humdrum  existence. 

So  we  might  say  right  here  that  one  of  the  practical  uses 
of  true  and  thoroughgoing  theological  knowledge  is  to 
prevent  men  from  committing  such  travesties  on  Biblical  and 
evangelical  teaching.  With  all  the  sound  evangelical  books 
and  articles  right  at  one’s  elbow,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any 
man  to  misunderstand  and  caricature  a  single  orthodox 
doctrine. 

Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  the  value  of  theological 
knowledge,  we  have  primarily  in  mind  the  minister  and  the 
theological  student.  Others  will,  we  hope,  derive  at  least 
some  indirect  benefit  from  our  discussion;  for  all  of  us 
should  remember  that  the  ministry  and  the  laity  are  mutual¬ 
ly  dependent  and  that  both  are  necessary  for  the  progress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  lay  people  of  our  churches 
have  technical  information  along  the  line  of  their  specialties, 
while  we  ministers  ought  to  know  the  technique  of  our  own 
vocation.  So  we  will  agree  that  everj^body  who  fills  his 
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divinely  appointed  station  in  life,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  an 
educated  person,  if  not  in  the  academic  sense  of  the  term, 
at  least  in  the  vital  and  practical  sense  that  corresponds 
with  his  need.  Let  us  now  get  going. 

The  BmucAL.  Teaching  on  Knowledge 

Nowhere  does  the  Holy  Book  disparage  true  learning.  In¬ 
deed,  it  corrects  a  “zeal  which  is  not  according  to  knowl¬ 
edge.”  It  challenges  the  believer  to  be  of  a  sound  mind. 
The  apostle  Paul  denied  the  charge  that  much  learning  had 
made  him  mad  by  saying,  “I  am  not  mad,  most  noble 
Festus,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.” 
While  the  same  apostle  discredits  the  knowledge  that 
“puffeth  up”  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world  which  “is  fool¬ 
ishness  with  God,”  he  admonishes  Christian  believers  to  be 
“filled  with  all  knowledge.”  He  praises  the  Corinthian 
Christians  because  they  “are  enriched  in  all  utterance  and 
in  all  knowledge.”  Paul  himself  was  the  only  university 
man  among  the  apostles,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  he 
was  the  most  profound,  original  and  influential. 

Here  is  a  significant  fact:  While  all  our  Lord’s  immedi¬ 
ate  disciples  were  daunted  and  despondent  after  His  cruci¬ 
fixion,  and  one  might  say  slunk  into  hiding,  it  was  two  edu¬ 
cated  men,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus,  who  had 
the  courage  to  ask  Pilate  for  the  body  of  Christ,  who  took 
it  reverently  down  from  the  'cross,  and  placed  it  solemnly 
in  a  new  sepulcher.  Then  here  is  something  just  as  sug¬ 
gestive  and  beautiful:  The  shepherds  who  heard  the  angels’ 
first  Christmas  anthem  over  Bethlehem’s  plains  were,  of 
course,  comparatively  unlearned  men;  and  they  were  wel¬ 
come  at  the  manger  of  our  Lord.  But  think  also  of  the 
wise  men  from  the  east,  who  were  philosophers  and 
astronomers — God  even  set  a  star  in  the  sky  to  guide  them 
to  the  “place  where  the  young  child  lay,”  where  they,  too, 
were  worshippers. 

Much  is  said  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  behalf  of  the 
right  kind  of  knowledge:  “Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing; 
therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  under¬ 
standing.”  The  Proverbs  were  written  expressly  to  “give 
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the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion.”  Solomon  de¬ 
clares  that  “fools  hate  knowledge.  “God  came  to  Job  and 
his  sorry  comforters  and  rebuked  them  because  they  “dark¬ 
ened  counsel  without  knowledge.”  Through  one  of  His 
prophets  God  declared,  “My  people  perish  for  lack  of 
knowledge.”  Isaiah  said:  “The  Lord  God  hath  given  me 
the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that  I  might  be  able  to  speak 
a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary.”  There  you  have  a 
divinely  inspired  statement  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion,  whether  it  be  theological  or  otherwise.  An  exhorta¬ 
tion  from  Peter  and  a  citation  from  Paul  must  close  this 
Biblical  symposium  on  the  value  of  knowledge:  “Grow  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  For 
in  Him  ‘  ‘  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  ’  ’ 

Theology  a  Science 

If  science  per  se  has  practical  importance,  as  people  claim 
in  this  so-called  “scientific  age,”  then  theology  ought  to 
share  that  practicality.  Theology  is  a  science  because  it  has 
all  the  indicia  of  science.  First,  it  studies  and  deals  with 
real  data.  It  is  the  science  of  religion.  And  religion  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  phenomena  of  human  life  and  ex¬ 
perience.  There  is  no  nation  or  tribe  in  the  world  that 
does  not  hold  some  kind  of  religion.  If  such  a  tribe  were 
found,  we  know  that  it  would  be  so  far  down  in  the  scale 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  human.  Comparatively  few 
people  know  much  about  the  technical  physical  sciences,  like 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  astronomy,  etc.,  or  of  psychology, 
save  in  a  very  general  way;  but  the  vast  majority  of  people 
have  religion,  and  it  is  a  dominating  power  in  their  lives. 

Now,  why  should  not  such  an  all  but  pandemic  phenom¬ 
enon  be  a  proper  and  worth-while  subject  of  careful  scien¬ 
tific  investigation?  In  all  countries  religion  exercises  a 
potent  influence  on  life;  in  some  countries  it  is  the  most 
dominant  power.  Many  people  live  very  different  lives  from 
what  they  would  if  they  were  not  religious.  In  Christian 
lands  millions  of  people  live  on  a  much  higher  ethical  and 
spiritual  plane  because  they  have  experienced  “the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.” 


THE  PRACTICAL  VALLE  OF  THEOLOCICAL 
KNOWLEDGE* 

By  Leander  S.  Keyser,  A.M.,  D.D. 

HAMMA  DIVINITY  SCHOOL,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

If  theological  knowledge  has  no  practical  bearing  on 
uuman  liTe;  if  it  deals  onl>  with  liieurelieal  ana  specuiaiive 
themes  remote  from  the  needs  and  experiences  of  men,  then 
the  theological  seminary  is  a  su|)ertluous  institution.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  in  preparing  men  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Word,  it  theri'by  helps  the  world  in  general  and  individuals 
in  particular  to  lietter  and  more  joyous  living,  then  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  school  is  amply  justified.  To  sum  the 
whole  discussion  up  at  the  very  beginning,  I  think  that  any 
thoughtful  survey  of  the  histoiy  of  theological  education, 
and  its  relation  to  the  work  and  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  will  convince  anyone  that  schools  of  the  prophets  have 
not  only  been  useful,  but  have  beem  necessary  to  the  highest 
well-being  of  humanity. 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  a  technical  theological  education  is 
not  neces.sary  to  make  a  per.son  a  Christian.  There  are 
many  good  Christians  who  have  never  even  seen  a  divinity 
.school.  It  is  faith  in  Christ  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  new  birth  that  makes  a  jier.son  a  Chri.stian, 
whether  he  has  much  or  little  theological  knowledge.  In 
fact,  the  most  learned  theologian  and  the  most  unlettered 
layman  must  come  to  Christ  in  precisely  the  same  w'ay — 
through  the  narrow  gatew'ay  of  contrition  for  sin  and  faith 
in  our  Lord. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  amazed  at  the  surface  thinking 
of  some  of  the  Modernists,  who  are  constantly  boasting  of 
their  superior  knowledge.  One  of  them — and  an  outstanding 
one,  too — declared,  .some  years  ago,  that  he  did  “not  see  why 
a  person  would  have  to  go  through  a  theological  seminary 
in  order  to  be  a  Chri.stian.”  No  one,  we  feel  sure,  has  ever 

*  An  addres.s  delivered  at  the  opening  services  of  Hamma 
Divinity  School,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the  Winona  School  of 
Theology,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana.  Here  presented  in  a  consider¬ 
ably  revised  form. 


made  so  foolish  a  claim;  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  doing 
so,  least  of  all  the  orthodox  believer.  Indeed,  it  is  expected 
that  young  men  have  become  Christians  before  they  come 
to  the  seminary.  The  seminary  is  not  intended  to  make 
Christians  out  of  young  men,  but  to  prepare  those  who  are 
already  Christians  and  who  have  experienced  the  divine  call, 
for  their  holv  vocation.  Whv  do  some  men  who  have  the 
public  ear  make  such  unwise  and  harmful  remarks?  Do 
they  not  realize  the  liam  they  may  do? 

Another  prominent  lilH-ralist  said  recently  in  a  public  ad¬ 
dress  that  he  did  not  fancy  the  idea  of  a  heaven  in  whicli 
people  “had  nothing  to  dt)  but  play  on  harps;”  he  imagined 
that  it  might  grow  monotonous  after  a  few  million  years! 
A  little  more  knowledge  of  the  Bible  aiul  of  orthodox  the¬ 
ology  would  have  prevented  such  an  unwise  utterance. 
Where  does  the  Bible  teach  that  the  saints  in  heaven  shall 
do  nothing  but  thrum  on  harps?  Nowhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bible  says,  “In  thy  presence  there  is  fullness  of 
joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  forevermore.’’ 
“Fullness  of  joy’’  surely  must  connote  diversity,  and  the 
l)lural  number  “pleasures  forevermore”  certainly  doi*s  not 
imply  a  humdrum  existence. 

So  we  might  say  right  here  that  one  of  the  practical  uses 
of  true  and  thoroughgoing  theological  knowledge  is  to 
j)revent  men  from  committing  such  travesties  on  Biblical  and 
evangelical  teaching.  With  all  the  sound  evangelical  books 
and  articles  right  at  one’s  elbow,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any 
man  to  misunderstand  and  caricature  a  single  orthodox 
doctrine. 

Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  the  value  of  theological 
knowledge,  we  have  primarily  in  mind  the  minister  and  the 
theological  student.  Others  will,  we  hope,  derive  at  least 
some  indirect  benefit  from  our  discussion ;  for  all  of  us 
should  remember  that  the  ministry  and  the  laity  are  mutual¬ 
ly  dependent  and  that  both  are  necessary  for  the  progress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  lay  people  of  our  churches 
have  technical  information  along  the  line  of  their  specialties, 
while  we  ministers  ought  to  know  the  technique  of  our  own 
vocation.  So  we  will  agree  that  everj'body  who  fills  his 
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divinely  appointed  station  in  life,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  an 
educated  person,  if  not  in  the  academic  sense  of  the  term, 
at  least  in  the  vital  and  practical  sense  that  corresponds 
with  his  need.  Let  us  now  get  going. 

The  Biblical.  Teaching  on  Knowledge 

Nowhere  does  the  Holy  Book  disparage  true  learning.  In¬ 
deed,  it  corrects  a  “zeal  which  is  not  according  to  knowl¬ 
edge.”  It  challenges  the  believer  to  be  of  a  sound  mind. 
The  apostle  Paul  denied  the  charge  that  much  learning  had 
made  him  mad  by  saying,  “I  am  not  mad,  most  noble 
Festus,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.” 
While  the  same  apostle  discredits  the  knowledge  that 
“puffeth  up”  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world  which  “is  fool¬ 
ishness  with  God,”  he  admonishes  Christian  believers  to  be 
“filled  with  all  knowledge.”  He  praises  the  Corinthian 
Christians  because  they  “are  enriched  in  all  utterance  and 
in  all  knowledge.”  Paul  himself  was  the  only  university 
man  among  the  apostles,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  he 
was  the  most  profound,  original  and  influential. 

Here  is  a  significant  fact:  While  all  our  Lord’s  immedi¬ 
ate  disciples  were  daunted  and  despondent  after  His  cruci¬ 
fixion,  and  one  might  say  slunk  into  hiding,  it  was  two  edu¬ 
cated  men,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus,  who  had 
the  courage  to  ask  Pilate  for  the  body  of  Christ,  who  took 
it  reverently  down  from  the  cross,  and  placed  it  solemnly 
in  a  new  sepulcher.  Then  here  is  something  just  as  sug¬ 
gestive  and  beautiful:  The  shepherds  who  heard  the  angels’ 
first  Christmas  anthem  over  Bethlehem’s  plains  were,  of 
course,  comparatively  unlearned  men;  and  they  were  wel¬ 
come  at  the  manger  of  our  Lord.  But  think  also  of  the 
wise  men  from  the  east,  who  were  philosophers  and 
astronomers — God  even  set  a  star  in  the  sky  to  guide  them 
to  the  “place  where  the  young  child  lay,”  where  they,  too, 
were  worshippers. 

Much  is  said  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  behalf  of  the 
right  kind  of  knowledge:  “Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing; 
therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  under¬ 
standing.”  The  Proverbs  were  written  expressly  to  “give 
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the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion.”  Solomon  de¬ 
clares  that  “fools  hate  knowledge.  “God  came  to  Job  and 
his  sorry  comforters  and  rebuked  them  because  they  “dark¬ 
ened  counsel  without  knowledge.”  Through  one  of  His 
prophets  God  declared,  “My  people  perish  for  lack  of 
knowledge.”  Isaiah  said:  “The  Lord  God  hath  given  me 
the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that  I  might  be  able  to  speak 
a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary.”  There  you  have  a 
divinely  inspired  statement  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion,  whether  it  be  theological  or  otherwise.  An  exhorta¬ 
tion  from  Peter  and  a  citation  from  Paul  must  close  this 
Biblical  symposium  on  the  value  of  knowledge:  “Grow  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  For 
in  Him  “are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  ’  ’ 

Theology  a  Science 

If  science  per  se  has  practical  importance,  as  people  claim 
in  this  so-called  “scientific  age,”  then  theology  ought  to 
share  that  practicality.  Theology  is  a  science  because  it  has 
all  the  indicia  of  science.  First,  it  studies  and  deals  with 
real  data.  It  is  the  science  of  religion.  And  religion  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  phenomena  of  human  life  and  ex¬ 
perience.  There  is  no  nation  or  tribe  in  the  world  that 
does  not  hold  some  kind  of  religion.  If  such  a  tribe  were 
found,  we  know  that  it  would  be  so  far  down  in  the  scale 
as  scarcely  to  deserv'e  the  name  human.  Comparatively  few 
people  know  much  about  the  technical  physical  sciences,  like 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  astronomy,  etc.,  or  of  psychology, 
save  in  a  very  general  way;  but  the  vast  majority  of  people 
have  religion,  and  it  is  a  dominating  power  in  their  lives. 

Now,  why  should  not  such  an  all  but  pandemic  phenom¬ 
enon  be  a  proper  and  worth-while  subject  of  careful  scien¬ 
tific  investigation?  In  all  countries  religion  exercises  a 
potent  infiuence  on  life;  in  some  countries  it  is  the  most 
dominant  power.  Many  people  live  very  different  lives  from 
what  they  would  if  they  were  not  religious.  In  Christian 
lands  millions  of  people  live  on  a  much  higher  ethical  and 
spiritual  plane  because  they  have  experienced  “the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.” 
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Not  only  is  religion  an  outstanding  phenomenon  of  the 
world,  but  its  data  are  capable  of  systematic  arrangement 
and  classification.  Pick  up  a  good  book  on  any  branch  of 
Theology — Exegetieal,  Historical,  Systematic  or  Practical — 
and  note  how  the  material  is  classified  in  logical  order.  Well, 
that  is  another  mark  of  science — the  logical  assembling  and 
orientation  of  varied  material.  And  that  is  what  the  science 
of  theology  does  for  religion.  Instead  of  letting  religious 
data  lie  around  at  loose  ends  like  a  lot  of  disjecta  membra, 
it  places  each  item  in  its  proper  locus  in  a  logical  system. 

Another  indicium  of  science  is  the  drawing  of  legitimate 
inductions.  Theology  today  does  not  follow  the  old  scho¬ 
lastic  method  of  deduction;  it  does  not  employ  the  a  prion 
method,  but  the  a  postenori — the  Baconian  method,  the 
method  of  all  true  science.  Like  every  other  science,  it  has 
a  right,  having  established  its  data  and  having  arranged 
them  in  systematic  order,  and  integrated  them  with  all 
vitally  cognate  facts — it  has  a  right,  I  say,  to  draw  the 
logical  conclusions  and  generalizations  from  the  whole 
process. 

Now,  I  wish  to  issue  this  challenge :  Will  an  orderly 
scientific  view  of  religion,  or  will  a  hazy,  indeterminate  and 
hodgepodge  view,  prove  to  be  of  the  greater  practical  value? 
We  hold  that  the  former  view  is  many  times  the  better  for 
practical  life.  Why  is  it  that  some  people  are  so  one-sided, 
utopian,  flighty,  fanatical,  unstable  as  water,  in  their  re¬ 
ligion?  Largely  because  they  have  not  mastered  all  the 
various  truths  of  religion  and  placed  them  in  their  proper 
order,  and  thus  do  not  see  all  truth  in  its  right  relations 
and  its  co-ordinated  value.  A  man  who  has  a  rounded 
knowledge  of  religious  truth  cannot  very  well  be  one-sided 
and  fantastic  in  his  religious  views  and  inconsistent  in  his 
religious  living. 

Yet  there  are  people  today  who  discredit  theolc^y.  One 
professor  in  a  liberalistic  seminary  said  to  his  students, 
“The  less  you  know  about  the  historic  views  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  the  better.”  Just  as  if  ignorance  were  ever  bliss, 
especially  for  a  public  teacher  of  religion!  What  would 
ever  have  become  of  the  doctrine  and  experience  of  Christ, 
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if  competent  men  had  not  pointed  out  the  unreasonableness 
and  inadequacy  of  Docetism,  Nestorianism,  Arianism,  and 
the  other  Christological  heresies  of  ancient  times  and  even 
of  our  modern  era?  Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  and 
courageous  evangelical  apologists  of  the  centuries,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  divine-human  Christ,  crucified,  risen  and  en¬ 
throned,  as  Christian  experience  knows  Him,  would  have 
long  ago  perished  from  the  earth. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  some  people  in  this  age,  when 
science  is  everywhere  extolled  to  the  skies,  should  not  want 
to  have  any  science  in  religion?  Such  a  view  can  be  laid 
only  to  short-sightedness.  A  religion  that  has  no  certain 
data  and  that  cannot  be  schematized  and  upheld  by  rational 
processes  at  the  bar  of  scholarshp  would  be  anemic;  would 
not  have  a  sufficient  scientific  basis  to  appeal  to  thought¬ 
ful  persons. 

Think  of  the  mental  status  of  a  man  who  would  make  this 
remark — a  remark  that  was  actually  made:  “I  love  flowers, 
but  I  hate  botany;  I  love  the  stars,  but  have  no  use  for 
astronomy;  I  love  religion,  but  I  abominate  theology.” 

Why  be  so  one-sided?  Why  not  love  both  flowers  and  the 
science  of  flowers;  the  stars  and  the  science  of  the  stars; 
religion  and  the  science  of  religion?  That  would  be  all- 
sided.  A  well-known  writer  and  editor  has  lately  been 
vocal  in  calling  for  “ untheological  Christianity.”  Another 
editor,  with  more  acumen,  replies  that  you  might  as  well 
plead  for  a  boneless  body.  This  demand  for  untheological 
Christianity  is  simply  an  excuse  for  unregulated,  disorderly 
inchoate  thinking.  A  recent  decrier  of  theology  says:  “Re¬ 
ligion  is  poetry;  theology  is  prose.”  Be  it  so.  We  certainly 
need  prose  as  well  as  poetry.  So  the  simile  strikes  the  maker 
of  it  in  his  own  face  like  a  boomerang.  The  same  one¬ 
sided  writer  tunes  himself  up  to  those  would-be  smart  epi¬ 
grams  :  The  difference  between  religion  and  theology  is 
“the  difference  between  a  flower  garden  and  a  book  of 
botanj^;  a  manual  of  astronomy  and  a  sky  full  of  stars.” 
But  the  full-orbed  thinker  will  say,  we  want  both.  How 
much  broader  and  better  poised  are  our  evangelical 
thinkers ! 
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Dr.  John  A.  Singmaster,  in  his  work,  ”A  Handbook  of 
Christian  Theology,”  defines  in  this  way:  “Christian  the¬ 
ology  is  the  systematic  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith, 
resting  on  the  Bible,  developed  in  the  church,  and  realized 
in  Christian  experience.”  Should  anyone  find  fault  with 
a  systematic  view  of  Christianity?  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  gave 
practically  the  same  definition.  Dr.  Theodore  Haering,  a 
high  authority  among  thinkers,  says  that  Christian  Dog¬ 
matics  is  “the  scientific  exposition  of  revelation.”  In  his 
profound  book,  “More  Than  Atonement:  A  Study  in  Genetic 
Theology,”  Professor  John  B.  Champion  gives  this  defi¬ 
nition:  “Theology’’  is  religious  truth  set  forth  in  formal 
order.”  Why  should  any  thinking  person  object  to  such 
an  orderly  treatment  of  religion? 

So  we  hold  that  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  must 
deal  constantly  with  the  greatest  theme  in  the  world,  namely, 
religion — that  is,  man’s  relation  to  God,  and  to  spiritual,  ulti¬ 
mate  and  eternal  realities — will  find  a  systematized  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  subject  not  only  practical,  but  also  necessary, 
if  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  himself  in  the  puplit  year 
by  year,  and  be  continuously  effective  in  his  work. 

The  Pleasure  of  Knowledge 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  gives  the  Christian  man 
great  joy.  Definitively  speaking,  what  is  the  pursuit  of  true 
knowledge?  It  is  simply  thinking  God’s  thoughts  after  Him. 
That  fact  ought  to  give  every  man  a  thrill.  Simply  to  seek 
after  abstract  knowledge  has  little  tingle  and  fascination 
about  it ;  but  to  seek  knowledge  with  the  element  of  personal 
pursuit  in  it — that  makes  it  absorbing  and  adds  to  it  the 
spice  of  adventure. 

Here  is  where  theological  knowledge,  as  well  as  any 
other  kind  of  true  knowledge,  is  of  so  much  practical  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  minister — it  fills  him  with  joy,  puts  the  Jubilate  Deo 
into  his  soul,  and  thus  adds  immensely  to  his  power  and 
effectiveness  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  work  of  the 
pastorate.  Show  me  a  man  who  has  no  enthusiasm  in  seek¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  I  will  show  you  a  man 
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who  is  dull  and  laggard,  afflicted  with  ennui,  and  therefore 
weak  and  ineffective  in  his  ministry. 

Let  me  specify  a  little.  The  more  you  know  the  beauty, 
power  and  reasonableness  of  Christian  faith,  the  more  faith 
you  will  have,  and  therefore  the  more  joy.  Will  not  the 
lyrical  note  in  your  soul  enhance  your  power  and  useful¬ 
ness  ?  The  more  knowledge  you  have  of  the  engaging 
character  of  simple  goodness,  the  better  man  you  will  be, 
and  hence  the  better  minister.  The  more  you  know  about 
beauty,  in  nature,  in  art,  in  the  Bible,  in  spiritual  realities 
and  experiences,  the  more  beautiful  your  own  life  will  be¬ 
come,  and  therefore  the  more  effective  your  ministry.  The 
more  you  know  about  Grod,  the  more  you  will  love  Him,  the 
closer  will  be  your  communion  with  Him,  and  therefore  the 
more  spiritual  power  you  will  wield.  The  same  is  true  of 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God — the  more  thoroughly  you 
study  it  and  get  it  into  your  mind  and  soul,  the  more  great¬ 
ly  and  dynamically  it  will  fill  and  thrill  your  heart,  and 
that  experience  will  give  you  pulpit  power. 

Last  summer  I  was  associated  with  several  speakers  who 
were  thus  filled  with  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  Word, 
possessed  by  it,  obsessed  with  it ;  and  how  their  audiences  rev¬ 
elled  in  their  expositions  of  its  sacred  truth!  “Thy  word 
have  I  hid  in  my  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against  Thee.” 
Is  not  that  truth  most  practical  for  the  minister  of  the 
gospel  as  well  as  for  every  teacher  and  every  Christian? 

“Father  of  mercies,  in  thy  Word 
What  endless  glory  shines! 

Forever  be  thy  name  adored 
For  these  celestial  lines. 

“Here  the  Redeemer’s  welcome  voice 
Spreads  heavenly  peace  around. 

And  life  and  everlasting  joys 
Attend  the  peaceful  sound. 

“0  may  these  heavenly  pages  be 
My  ever  dear  delight. 

And  still  new  beauties  may  I  see 
And  still  increasing  light.” 
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Freshness  and  Versatility  in  Preaching 

’Tis  not  a  task  of  small  import 
The  pastor’s  care  demands, 

But  what  might  fill  an  angel’s  heart, 

And  filled  a  Savior’s  hands. 

You  may  depend  upon  it,  fellow-students,  that  mere  pious 
platitudes  will  not  meet  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs 
of  your  people.  In  some  way  we  must  plow  deeper,  with¬ 
out  losing  “the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.”  True,  we  still 
have  the  old  gospel,  but  we  must  carry  it  across  with  new 
power,  with  added  freshness;  we  must  search  deeper  into 
its  rich,  perennial  meanings;  we  must  bring  to  bear  all  the 
knowledge  we  can  acquire  to  enforce  it,  to  heighten  it,  to 
illustrate  and  illumine  and  prove  it,  making  it  arresting, 
quickening,  inspiriting,  uplifting  in  the  lives  and  experiences 
of  men.  What  a  task  that  is — but  what  an  exhilarating 
and  delightful  privilege,  too! 

If  the  minister  today  does  not  have  a  solid  basis  of  well 
organized  theological  knowledge,  coupled  with  a  desire  and 
determination  to  continue  to  study  and  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  times  without  losing  one  iota  of  the  thought 
and  revelation  of  the  gospel,  he  will  soon  run  out  of  material, 
and  will  have  to  move  to  another  field  where  he  can  preach 
his  old  sermons  over — a  kind  of  emigrant  in  the  preacher 
world. 

It  is  a  mistaken  pedagogy  which  says  that  education  con¬ 
sists,  not  in  getting  the  content,  but  merely  in  acquiring 
discipline.  That  is  another  of  the  current  one-sided 
apothegms  of  these  modernistic  days.  What  students  should 
aim  at  is  both  content  and  discipline.  They  can  acquire 
discipline  only  as  they  master  content ;  and  they  will  master 
content  while  they  are  getting  discipline.  If  you  are  going 
to  preach  to  people,  you  must  tell  them  what  you  know,  and 
you  must  be  able  to  tell  them  something  that  they  do  not 
already  know  as  well  as  they  know  the  A  B  C’s.  Therefore, 
I  would  earnestly  advise  students  to  master  the  content  of 
their  textbooks,  their  supplementary  readers,  and  the  whole 
seminary  curriculum,  and  thereby  secure  real  discipline. 
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so  that  they  can  move  readily  on  from  one  plane  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  another.  While  it  is  impossible  to  remember  every¬ 
thing  one  learns  in  the  curriculum,  every  student  should 
have  as  much  immediately  available  and  usable  information 
at  hand  as  possible.  As  you  go  about  among  people,  you 
cannot  carry  your  library  with  you.  What  will  it  avail  you 
if  you  do  not  have  a  thing  in  your  head  when  you  need  it? 
Let  me  put  my  advice  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon :  Get  the  habit ; 
just  master  things  as  you  go. 

This  mastery  of  a  seminary  curriculum  is  not  a  merely 
formal  thing,  nor  is  it  of  merely  academic  interest.  A 
theology  that  cannot  be  used  is  not  worth  mastering.  I  in¬ 
sist  that  the  minister  as  a  practical  theologian,  giving  to  the 
people  the  results  of  his  studies,  must  know  the  technique 
and  tools  of  his  trade,  just  as  every  other  specialist  must, 
no  matter  what  his  vocation.  Therefore  I  insist  in  my  class¬ 
room  that  the  young  men  must  know  all  the  important 
technical  terms  used  in  scientific  dogmatics,  apologetics, 
ethics  and  psychology.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  question  the 
use  of  learning  these  scientific  terms.  Much  use  there  is  in 
it,  I  insist.  How  can  you  understand  the  learned  books 
that  are  being  published,  if  you  are  not  versed  in  the  no¬ 
menclature  that  scholars  use?  And  how  can  you  keep  up 
with  the  progress  of  the  times,  if  you  do  not  read  scholarly 
literature? 

Moreover,  in  your  pastoral  work  you  will  frequently 
meet  people  who  are  thinkers  and  scholars.  Are  not  they 
worth  saving?  There  is  the  acute  infidel — does  he  not  have 
an  immortal  soul?  Why  are  people  who  are  already  be¬ 
lievers  intellectually  the  only  ones  worth  winning  for  Christ? 
Last  summer  I  listened  day  after  day  for  the  greater  part 
of  a  week  to  a  comparatively  young  man,  though  of  course 
not  a  mere  upstart.  He  had  gone  through  the  university 
and  had  majored  in  physical  science.  He  could  talk  about 
geology,  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  etc.,  as  well  as  theology, 
by  the  hour.  Some  of  his  university  teachers  had  given  him 
the  wrong  slant  religiously,  so  that  for  a  time  he  was  quite 
skeptical  of  Christ  and  the  Bible,  and  had  almost  become  a 
scoffer.  But  he  was  arrested  in  his  downgrade  course,  and 
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has  been  largely  the  occasion  for  this  bold  and  vehement 
irruption  of  outright  infidelity.  If  we  ministers  are  not 
compelled  to  deal  with  it  in  the  pulpit,  we  at  least  will  have 
to  meet  it  among  the  young  people  in  our  pastoral  work, 
and  we  should  be  conversant  with  the  science  of  Christian 
Apologetics,  so  that  we  can  explain  the  difficulties  that  are 
raised  by  objectors. 

And  this  leads  to  another  distinction.  I  do  not  think  that 
argument  for  the  sake  of  a  polemical  victory  is  of  any 
value;  in  fact,  I  feel  that  it  is  wrong.  But  to  explain  diffi¬ 
culties  to  people  who  are  troubled  and  who  would  rather  be¬ 
lieve  than  doubt — ^that  is  something  that  is  preeminently 
worth  while.  And  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible  and 
of  theology  and  of  the  ways  of  providence  can  be  removed 
sufficiently  to  encourage  people  to  go  to  God  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  receive  a  real  experience  that  He  is  “the  way, 
the  truth  and  the  life.” 

It  is  a  mistake  to  condemn  Christian  polemics  out  of  hand. 
The  truth  must  be  upheld  and  defended.  Christ  often  de¬ 
fended  Himself  and  His  mission  in  the  face  of  the  gain¬ 
saying  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  Paul  reasoned  in  the 
63niagogues  and  elsewhere.  Recall  his  great  defences  before 
Agrippa,  Festus  and  Felix,  and  on  Mars  Hill.  His  epistles 
bristle  with  arguments  against  the  antinomians  and  the 
Judaizing  teachers.  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  said,  “I 
have  fought  a  good  fight.”  Peter  admonished  Christians  to 
be  “ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  one  that 
asketh  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you,  with  meekness 
and  fear.”  And  Jude  exhorts  us  to  “contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints.” 

But  no  one  can  effectively  uphold  the  gospel  in  the  face 
of  opposition  unless  he  has  the  requisite  knowledge.  He 
must  know  the  Bible;  he  must  have  experienced  its  verities; 
he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  objections  that  unbelievers 
bring  forward;  he  must  know  the  ground  principles  of 
theistic  philosophy,  if  he  is  going  to  play  an  effective  role 
in  opposing  the  mechanistic  philosophy  so  rife  and  so  dog¬ 
matic  today  in  many  of  our  academic  institutions. 
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was  truly  converted.  And  now  what  a  power  he  has  be¬ 
come!  How  well  and  wisely  he  was  able  to  make  use  of 
all  his  scientific  knowledge  to  prove,  illumine  and  enforce 
the  truths  of  the  Bible!  Was  not  the  soul  of  such  a  man 
worth  saving  and  his  technical  knowledge  worth  acquiring? 

And  this  leads  me  to  add  a  qualifying  thought.  While 
you  and  I  as  ministers  of  the  Word  should  know,  and  be 
able  to  handle,  the  tools  of  our  trade,  it  is  not  often  that 
we  need  to  exhibit  them  in  the  pulpit.  We  will  have  other 
occasions,  plenty  of  them,  when  we  shall  have  use  for  them ; 
but  in  the  pulpit  it  is  better  as  a  rule  to  bring  the  results  of 
our  studies  rather  than  the  fine  and  technical  processes  and 
terms  used  in  the  research  work  that  we  have  done.  And 
yet,  if  the  minister  is  not  pedantic,  his  people  will  have  all 
the  more  confidence  in  him,  if  they  know  that  he  has  a  deep 
and  broad  background  of  knowledge.  Somehow,  they  will 
sense  it  if  their  preacher  is  saying  all  he  knows,  and  some¬ 
times  trying  to  say  more  than  he  knows.  They  will  also 
sense  it  if  he  has  intellectual  and  spiritual  resourcefulness. 

The  minister  needs  theological  knowledge  today  to  prevent 
him  making  inexcusable  blunders.  For  instance,  the  mistake 
is  often  made  today  that  Protestantism  substituted  an  in¬ 
fallible  Book  for  an  infallible  Pope.  And  some  seem  to  re¬ 
gard  that  as  a  reproach.  But  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  would  save  men  'from  such  super¬ 
ficial  talk.  The  Catholics  also  believed  in  the  infallible 
Book;  only  they  said  that  the  Bible  needed  an  infallible 
interpreter,  the  Pope,  or  the  Church.  The  Reformation  re¬ 
pudiated  the  idea  of  an  infallible  Pope  or  Church,  but  clung 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  infallible  Book,  because  it  is  divinely 
inspired. 

The  minister  needs  theological  information  to  vindicate 
and  defend  Christianity  and  the  Bible  and  Christ  in  the 
face  of  the  present-day  revival  of  infidelity.  After  the 
death  of  a  certain  leading  infidel  in  the  last  century,  there 
seemed  to  be  little  outspoken  infidelity  for  about  three  dec¬ 
ades.  But  in  recent  years  there  seems  to  be  a  violent  re¬ 
surgence  of  out-and-out  unbelief  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain.  I  greatly  fear  that  the  rise  of  Modernism 
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The  Use  of  the  Theoloqicaii  Departments 

Let  us  consider  them  in  their  order.  There  is  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Exegetical  Theology.  What  could  be  more  im¬ 
mediately  related  to  the  preacher’s  work?  You  are  to  be 
ministers  of  the  Word.  You  do  not  need  to  invent  a  gospel; 
you  have  a  gospel  right  here.  You  do  not  need  to  devise  a 
new  philosophy;  you  have  a  philosophy  right  here  in  the 
Book;  you  do  not  need  to  work  out  a  plan  of  salvation;  it 
is  here  ready-made  for  you  in  Christ  and  the  Bible.  The 
most  important  thing  for  the  gospel  preacher  is  a  mastery 
of  this  divine  Book.  He  must  be  a  workman  who  need  not 
be  ashamed,  because  he  knows  how  rightly  to  divide  the 
truth.  Here  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  will  be 
of  perennial  value  to  him,  leading  him  into  new  depths  of 
truth.  Nothing,  I  maintain,  is  more  practically  valuable 
to  the  minister  than  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  principles 
of  Biblical  hermeneutics  and  exegesis. 

The  other  day  I  came  across  the  following  lines  from  our 
Quaker  poet,  Whittier: 

“We  search  the  world  for  truth;  we  cull 
The  good,  the  pure,  the  beautiful 
From  graven  stone  and  written  scroll. 

From  all  the  flower-fields  of  the  soul; 

And,  weary  seekers  of  the  best. 

We  come  back  laden  from  our  quest. 

To  find  that  all  the  sages  said 
Is  in  the  Book  our  mothers  read.” 

All  I  have  said  regarding  this  department  of  a  seminary 
curriculum  may  be  said  of  the  rest.  Historical  Theology — 
what  material  for  homiletic  use!  And  what  a  balance  and 
poise  it  will  give  the  minister  to  be  able  to  correlate  and 
compare  the  past  and  the  present,  to  see  how  the  present 
roots  itself  in  the  past.  I  know  of  no  discipline  that  affords 
a  better  cure  for  conceit,  upstartism  and  religious  snobbery 
than  the  study  of  church  history  and  the  history  of  doctrine. 
How  often  our  professors  in  this  department  find  the  roots 
of  modem  heresies,  trumpeted  so  clamantly  as  something 
brand  new,  in  the  heresies  of  ancient  times! 
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Much  time  might  be  well  spent  in  depicting  the  practical 
value  of  my  own  department,  that  of  Systematic  Theology. 
Just  think  for  a  moment  how  much  use  can  be  made  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  pastoral  work  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  system ;  of  the  beautiful  and  stalwart  ethics  taught 
in  the  Bible  and  by  our  Lord;  of  the  best  means  of  vindi¬ 
cating  the  Bible;  of  the  profound  psychology  imbedded  in 
the  Sacred  Book;  of  the  Christian  religion  and  philosophy 
compared  with  the  ethnic  systems.  And  such  preaching  will 
be  both  inspiring  and  instructional  to  your  congregations, 
and  will  keep  you  out  of  the  ruts;  will  keep  you  from  de¬ 
claiming  mere  pious  commonplaces. 

I  could  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  the  direct  relation  of 
the  department  of  Practical  Theology  to  the  work  of  the 
parish.  There  are  Homiletics,  Catechetics,  Pastoral  Work, 
Liturgies,  Sunday  School  Work,  Young  People’s  Work, 
Public  Speaking — all  of  it  has  a  direct  practical  bearing  on 
the  calling  of  the  minister.  The  fact  is,  all  knowledge  can, 
some  time  and  in  some  circumstances,  be  used  by  him  to 
good  purpose  and  advantage.  May  we  all  have  the  zeal 
which  is  according  to  knowledge! 

“Lord,  speak  to  me,  that  I  may  speak 
In  living  echoes  of  thy  tone; 

As  thou  hast  sought,  so  let  me  seek 
Thy  erring  children  lost  and  lone. 

“0  teach  me.  Lord,  that  I  may  teach 
The  precious  things  thou  dost  impart; 

And  wing  my  words  that  they  may  reach 
The  hidden  depths  of  many  a  heart.” 


CALVIN  ON  INFANT  SALVATION 
By  Charles  Eugene  Edwards,  D.D. 

BEN  AVON,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Since  John  Calvin  never  taught  that  deceased  infants  are 
eternally  lost,  how  say  some  among  us  that  he  did  so  teach? 
Possibly,  for  the  same  reason  that  when  a  minister  in  more 
recent  times  has  publicly  denounced  the  repulsive  saying, 
“There  are  infants  in  hell  not  a  span  long”:  forthwith  some 
hearers  have  declared  that  they  heard  him  preach  this  very 
obnoxious  doctrine!  Calvin’s  doctrine  was  discussed  with 
sufficient  thoroughness  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Shields  in  the 
Presb3d;erian  and  Reformed  Review  of  October,  1890 
(p.  634)  with  a  convincing  array  of  quotations — some  refer¬ 
ences  needing  correction,  perhaps  for  printer’s  errors. 

Most  of  the  quotations  in  this  article  are  from  the  splen¬ 
did  series  of  the  Calvin  Translation  Society,  which  deserves 
a  warm  tribute.  It  is  a  surprise  to  see  in  the  Brittanica’s 
article  on  Calvin  (13th  Ed.,  Bibliography)  for  this  Society, 
“48  vols.  Edinburgh,  1843-1855”,  when  we  can  count  fifty- 
one  of  these  English  volumes,  mostly  commentaries.  When 
will  American  Calvinists  surpass  the  work  of  those  patrons, 
some  from  the  nobility,  by  raising  funds  for  Calvinistic 
theological  literature  in  English  and  many  foreign  lan¬ 
guages?  A  fund  of  a  million  dollars  would  be  a  bagatelle  for 
such  a  worldwide  need,  perhaps  not  enough  for  the  group 
of  the  Slav  languages  alone;  and  one  year’s  ’ucome  from  it, 
not  more  than  enough  to  print  in  English  three  thousand  sets 
of  Turretin’s  Theology,  the  first  textbook  in  Princeton  and 
other  seminaries,  that  Genevan  theologian  who  has  been 
ranked  next  to  Calvin.  Do  we  have  not  because  we  ask  not? 
The  first  denomination.  Board,  Committee,  or  institution  that 
obtains  such  a  unique  endowment,  will  have  a  commanding 
position,  for  all  other  Calvinistic  organizations  will  be  inclined 
to  beg  for  its  aid.  And  observe  how  lavish  in  publications 
are  the  enemies  of  the  Reformed  faith  I 

Arminius  said  that  Calvin  excels  beyond  comparison  in 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Hooker  said  that  the  “per- 
fectest  divines  were  judged  they  which  were  skilfulest  in 
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Calvin’s  writings”.  In  addressing  the  9th  General  Council 
of  the  World’s  Presbyterian  Alliance  at  a  celebration  in 
New  York  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  Calvin’s  birth,  Dr. 
B.  B.  Warfield  pointed  out  that  Calvin  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  that  he  was  the 
first  to  present  the  work  of  Christ  as  Prophet,  Priest  and 
King ;  his  impulse  also  was  epoch-making  in  Christian  ethics ; 
and  he  was  preeminently  the  theologian  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Also  that  he  was  distinctively  the  Biblical  theologian  of 
his  age;  where  scriptural  declarations  failed  him,  there  he 
stopped  short.  American  Calvinists  should  render  to  Calvin 
what  is  due  to  him,  a  fair  interpretation  of  his  writings, 
comparing  some  debatable  phrase  with  his  most  frequent  and 
clearest  statements. 

Dr.  Shields  says  (Op.  Cit.  p.  644)  “It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  modem  divine,  not  even  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  or  Dr.  Shedd, 
has  taught  infant  salvation  more  clearly  and  strongly  than 
John  Calvin.  Not  only  in  his  Institutes  and  Commentaries, 
but  in  his  polemical  writings  against  Romanists,  Lutherans, 
Anabaptists  and  infidels,  he  has  presented  the  subject  from 
every  possible  point  of  view  and  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
illustration.”  He  says  (p.  645),  “As  to  the  reason  of  infant 
salvation,  Calvin  teaches  plainly  that  infants  are  salvable 
as  infants  and  because  of  their  infancy.  As  to  the  mode  of 
infant  salvation,  Calvin  teaches  most  clearly  and  fully  that 
infants  are  redeemed  by  Christ  from  the  guilt  of  original  sin 
and  cleansed  from  its  inherent  taint  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  not 
as  adults,  but  by  inscrutable  methods,  even  before  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  faith  and  good  works  on  their  part,  and  without 
the  opportunity  of  preadiing  and  baptism  on  our  part.” 

In  his  Institutes,  Book  IV,  Chapter  XVI  (p.  350,  Vol. 
Ill),  Calvin  for  about  thirty-five  pages  offers  arguments 
for  the  baptism  of  children.  Of  all  his  works,  the  Institutes 
are  the  most  widely  disseminated  and  famous,  with  a  marvel¬ 
ous  history  and  influence,  with  “the  roll  of  an  oration”. 

In  this  discussion  of  infant  baptism  (p.  355-7),  Calvin 
says,  “Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  give  an  example  from 
which  the  world  might  learn  that  he  had  come  to  enlarge 
rather  than  to  limit  the  grace  of  the  Father,  kindly  takes 
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the  little  children  in  his  arms,  and  rebukes  his  disciples  for 
attempting  to  prevent  them  from  coming  (Matt.  XIX.  13), 
because  they  were  keeping  those  to  whom  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  belonged  away  from  him,  through  whom  alone  there 
is  access  to  heaven. — il'f  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  theirs,  why 
should  they  be  denied  the  sign  by  which  access,  as  it  were, 
is  opened  to  the  Church,  that  being  admitted  into  it  they 
may  be  enrolled  among  the  heirs  of  the  heavenly  kingdom? 
How  unjust  were  we  to  drive  away  those  whom  Christ  in¬ 
vites  to  himself,  to  spoil  those  whom  he  adorns  with  his 
gifts,  to  exclude  those  whom  he  spontaneously  admits.  But 
if  we  insist  on  discussing  the  difference  between  our  Savior’s 
act  and  baptism,  in  how  much  higher  esteem  shall  we  hold 
baptism  (by  which  we  testify  that  infants  are  included  in 
the  divine  covenant)  than  the  taking  up,  embracing,  laying 
hands  on  children,  and  praying  over  them,  acts  by  which 
Christ,  when  present,  declares  both  that  they  are  his,  and 
are  sanctified  by  him? — ^When  he  orders  that  little  children 
shall  be  allowed  to  come  to  him,  nothing  is  plainer  than 
that  mere  infancy  is  meant.  Lest  this  should  seem  absurd, 
he  adds,  ‘Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven’.  But  if  infants 
must  necessarily  be  comprehended,  the  expression,  ‘of  such’, 
clearly  shows  that  infants  themselves,  and  those  like  them, 
are  intended.”  Also  (p.  367),  ‘‘God  gave,  in  the  case  of 
John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  sanctified  from  his  mother’s 
womb,  (Luke  I.  15)  a  proof  of  what  he  might  do  in  others. 
They  gain  nothing  by  the  quibble  to  which  they  here  resort, 
viz.,  that  this  was  only  once  done,  and,  therefore,  it  does  not 
forthwith  follow  that  the  Lord  always  acts  thus  with  infants. 
That  is  not  the  mode  in  which  we  reason.  Our  only  object 
is  to  show,  that  they  unjustly  and  malignantly  confine  the 
power  of  God  within  limits,  within  which  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
fined”.  Calvin  does  not  believe  that  the  text  (John  III.  5) 
‘‘Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God”,  refers  to  baptism 
(Op.  Cit.  p.  375)  “To  be  bom  again  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit”,  he  says,  “is  nothing  else  than  to  receive  that  power 
of  the  Spirit,  which  has  the  same  effect  on  the  soul  that 
water  has  on  the  body. — This,  moreover,  plainly  explodes 
the  fiction  of  those  who  consign  all  the  unbaptized  to  eternal 
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death. — (p.  376)  By  assenting  to  their  fiction,  we  should 
condemn  all,  without  exception,  whom  any  accident  may 
have  prevented  from  procuring  baptism,  how  much  soever 
they  may  have  been  endued  with  the  faith  by  which  Christ 
himself  is  possessed.  Moreover,  baptism  being,  as  they  hold, 
necessary  to  salvation,  they,  in  denying  it  to  infants,  consign 
them  all  to  eternal  death.  Let  them  now  consider  what 
kind  of  agreement  they  have  with  the  words  of  Christ,  who 
says,  that  ‘of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven*.  And  though 
we  were  to  concede  everything  to  them,  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  this  passage,  they  will  extract  nothing  from  it, 
until  they  have  previously  overthrown  the  doctrine  which  we 
have  already  established  concerning  the  regeneration  of  in¬ 
fants.” — (p.  380)  “Every  one  whom  Christ  blesses  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  curse  of  Adam,  and  the  wrath  of  God. 
Therefore,  seeing  it  is  certain  that  infants  are  blessed  by 
him,  it  follows  that  they  are  freed  from  death.”  (p.  383) 
“Paul  teaches  that  the  ordinary  way  in  which  God  calls  his 
elect,  and  brings  them  to  the  faith,  is  by  raising  up  faith¬ 
ful  teachers,  and  thus  stretching  out  his  hand  to  them  by 
their  ministry  and  labors.  Who  will  presume  from  this 
to  give  the  law  to  God,  and  say  that  he  may  not  ingraft 
infants  into  Christ  by  some  other  secret  method?’*  (p.  384), 
“What  I  have  said  again  and  again  I  now  repeat,  that,  for 
regenerating  us,  doctrine  is  an  incorruptible  seed,  if  indeed 
we  are  fit  to  perceive  it;  but  when,  from  nonage,  we  are 
incapable  of  being  taught,  God  takes  his  own  methods  of 
regenerating.  p.  385  “Wherefore,  if  we  would  not 
maliciously  obscure  the  kindness  of  God,  let  us  present  to 
him  our  infants,  to  whom  he  has  assigned  a  place  among 
his  friends  and  family,  that  is,  the  members  of  the  Church”. 

The  Calvin  Translation  Society  published  the  com¬ 
mentaries  covering  most  of  the  Old  Testament,  excepting  the 
books  from  Judges  to  Job,  inclusive;  and  all  of  the  New 
Testament,  except  Revelation  and  the  two  chapters,  II.  and 
III.  John.  Quotations  from  these  volumes,  also  from  the 
three  books  of  Tracts  or  selected  treatises,  are  not  so  ac¬ 
cessible  to  many  readers  as  the  more  widely  published 
Institutes.  In  the  second  of  the  three  volumes  on  the  Har- 
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mony  of  the  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  (pp. 
389-391)  Calvin  discusses  the  three  passages  where  Christ 
blesses  the  children.  He  says,  “This  narrative  is  highly 
useful ;  for  it  shows  that  Christ  receives  not  only  those  who, 
moved  by  holy  desire  and  faith,  freely  approach  to  him, 
but  those  who  are  not  yet  of  age  to  know  how  much  they 
need  his  grace.  Those  little  children  have  not  yet  any  un¬ 
derstanding  to  desire  his  blessing ;  but  when  they  are 
presented  to  him,  he  gently  and  kindly  receives  them,  and 
dedicates  them  to  the  Father  by  a  solemn  act  of  blessing. — 
But  the  disciples  rebuked  them. — They  reckon  it  unworthy 
of  his  character  to  receive  children  and  their  error  wanted 
not  plausibility;  for  what  has  the  highest  Prophet  and  Son 
of  God  to  do  with  infants?  But  hence  we  learn,  that  they 
who  judge  of  Christ  according  to  the  feeling  of  their  flesh 
are  unfair  judges;  for  they  constantly  deprive  him  of  his 
peculiar  excellencies. — Suffer  children.  He  declares  that  he 
wishes  to  receive  children;  and  at  length,  taking  them  in 
his  arms,  he  not  only  embraces,  but  blesses  them  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands;  from  which  we  infer  that  his  grace  is 
extended  even  to  those  who  are  of  that  age.  And  no 
wonder;  for  since  the  whole  race  of  Adam  is  shut  up  under 
the  sentence  of  death,  all  from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest 
must  perish,  except  those  who  are  rescued  by  the  only  Re¬ 
deemer.  To  exclude  from  the  grace  of  redemption  those 
who  are  of  that  age  would  be  too  cruel. — Infants  are  re¬ 
newed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  according  to  the  capacity  of 
their  age,  till  that  power  which  was  concealed  within  them 
grows  by  degrees,  and  becomes  fully  manifest  at  the  proper 
time.  Again,  when  they  argue  that  there  is  no  other  way 
in  which  we  are  reconciled  to  God,  and  become  heirs  of 
adoption  than  by  faith,  we  admit  this  as  to  adults,  but  with 
respect  to  infants,  this  passage  demonstrates  it  to  be  false. 
Certainly,  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  not  a  trifling  or  empty 
sign,  and  the  prayers  of  Christ  were  not  idly  wasted  in  air. 
But  he  could  not  present  the  infants  solemnly  to  God  with¬ 
out  giving  them  purity.  And  for  what  did  he  pray  for 
them,  but  that  they  might  be  received  into  the  number  of 
the  children  of  God?  Hence  it  follows  that  they  were  re¬ 
newed  by  the  Spirit  to  the  hope  of  salvation.** 
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In  his  commentary  on  Rom.  V.  17  (pp.  210-11)  Calvin 
says,  “Christ — is  communicated  to  infants  in  a  peculiar 
way;  for  they  have  by  covenant  the  right  of  adoption,  by 
which  they  pass  over  unto  a  participation  of  Christ.  Of 
the  children  of  the  godly  I  speak,  to  whom  the  promise  of 
grace  is  addressed;  for  others  are  by  no  means  exempted 
from  the  common  lot’’. 

Dr.  Shields  says  (Op.  cit.  p.  648)  “Calvin  elsewhere 
teaches  that  uncovenanted  infants,  neither  for  the  sin  of 
Adam,  nor  for  the  sin  of  their  own  parents,  can  be  excluded 
from  the  election  of  God  and  the  redemption  of  Christ;  in 
other  words,  he  distinguishes  between  infants  that  are  saved 
by  covenanted  mercy  and  infants  that  are  saved  by  un¬ 
covenanted”.  Also,  (p.  647)  “If  the  salvation  of  all  in¬ 
fants  be  not  formally  taught  in  the  works  of  Calvin,  neither 
is  it  so  taught  in  the  Bible  itself.  It  was  not  his  wont  to 
dogmatize  beyond  the  written  Word. — He  raises  no  barriers 
against  the  universal  extent  of  infant  salvation”. 

Dr.  Shedd  says  (in  his  useful  book  of  about  170  pages, 
which  deserves  republication,  Calvinism:  Pure  and  Mixed. 
A  Defence  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  p.  114) :  “Though 
the  elder  Calvinist  did  not,  like  the  later,  say  that  infant 
salvation  is  classical,  not  individual,  he  yet  prepared  the 
way  for  it,  by  distinguishing  between  infants  that  are  saved 
by  ‘covenanted’  mercy  and  those  that  are  saved  by  ‘un- 
covenanted’.” 

In  his  answer  to  the  calumnies  of  Westphal  {Tracts,  Vol. 
II,  p.  319)  Calvin  says,  “We  give  hopes  that  infants  may 
obtain  salvation  without  baptism,  because  we  hold,  that 
baptism,  instead  of  regenerating  or  saving  them,  only  seals 
the  salvation  of  which  they  were  previously  partakers”.  And 
in  his  “Antidote  to  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Council  of 
Trent”  {Tracts  Vol.  III.  p.  109-10),  “The  salvation  of  in¬ 
fants  is  included  in  the  promise  in  which  God  declares  to 
believers  that  he  will  be  a  God  to  them  and  to  their  seed. 
In  this  way  he  declared,  that  those  deriving  descent  from 
Abraham  were  born  to  him  (Gen.  XVII.  7).  In  virtue  of 
this  promise  they  are  admitted  to  baptism,  because  they  are 
considered  members  of  the  Church.”  And  further,  in  the 
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same  volume,  in  his  treatise,  with  its  appendix,  on  The  True 
Method  of  Giving  Peace,  and  of  Reforming  the  Church 
(p.  275),  “The  offspring  of  believers  is  born  holy,  because 
their  children,  while  yet  in  the  womb,  before  they  breathe 
the  vital  air,  are  included  in  the  covenant  of  eternal  life. 
Nor,  indeed,  are  they  admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  they  belonged  to  the  body  of 
Christ  before  they  were  born.”  See  also,  pp.  347-8,  and  pp. 
350-1: — “By  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  those  who  were 
formerly  aliens  are  ingrafted  into  the  Church, — In  regard 
to  the  young,  as  God  comprehends  them  also  under  the 
covenant,  they  are  no  longer  reputed  aliens,  but  are  heirs 
of  grace,  as  we  learn  from  Peter’s  discourse”. — “As  to  the 
'  children  of  Papists,  the  answer  is  easy. — They  cease  not 
to  be  the  children  of  saints,  though  it  be  necessary  to  go 
farther  back  for  their  origin.  God  does  not  stop  at  the 
first  degree,  but  diffuses  the  promise  of  life  to  a  thousand 
generations.  Paul  does  not  inquire  what  kind  of  father 
each  had,  but  recognizes  all  as  holy  who  had  sprung  from 
Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs”  (also,  pp.  354-5). 

By  a  gross  misrepresentation,  the  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism  might  be  made  to  teach  that  all  infants  are  doom¬ 
ed  to  everlasting  perdition.  It  says,  “All  mankind  by  their 
fall  lost  communion  with  God,  are  under  his  wrath  and 
curse,  and  so  made  liable  to  all  the  miseries  of  this  life,  to 
death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  for  ever”  (Q.  19), 
If  not  another  word  is  permitted,  this  statement,  of  course, 
includes  every  infant.  It  is  only  when  the  gospel  is  added 
that  we  may  exclaim,  “Hallelujah!  What  a  Savior!”  So  too, 
there  are  paragraphs  where  Calvin  makes  no  allusion  to  sal¬ 
vation,  where  he  contemplates  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
Sodom  or  Babylon,  where  children  are  involved  in  calamities 
with  their  parents;  judgments  temporal,  which  but  for  the 
grace  of  God,  would  result  in  judgments  eternal.  Dr.  Shields 
furnished  a  series  of  such  quotations,  as  he  says,  “the  worst 
for  our  purpose”.  We  take  the  risk  of  abbreviating  some 
of  them. 

Commenting  on  Gen.  XIX.  24,  Calvin  says  (Vol.  I,  p. 
513) :  “As  it  is  often  asked,  from  this  passage,  ‘What  had 
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infants  done,  to  deserve  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  same 
destruction  with  their  parents?’  the  solution  df  the  question 
is  easy ;  namely,  that  the  human  race  is  in  the  hand  of  Ood, 
so  that  he  may  devote  whom  he  will  to  destruction,  and  may 
follow  whom  he  will  with  his  mercy”.  The  same  allusion 
occurs  in  Calvin’s  comment  on  Ezek,  XVIII.  20  (Vol.  II. 
p.  218: — ^If  any  one  asks  by  what  right  they  perished,  first 
they  were  sons  of  Adam  and  so  were  accursed,  and  then 
God  wished  to  punish  the  Sodomites  through  their  offspring, 
and  he  could  do  so  deservedly”.  See  also,  on  XVIII.  1-4, 
p.  218: — ”As  far  as  concerns  the  Prophet’s  expression,  the 
dispute  concerning  infants  is  vain  and  out  of  place,  since 
the  Prophet  only  wished  to  refute  that  impious  perverseness, 
as  I  have  said,  so  that  the  people  should  no  longer  charge 
God  with  cruelty.”  Babylon  is  another  illustration.  Is. 
XIV.  21  (Vol.  I.  pp.  452-4) :  “God  does  not  punish  any  in¬ 
nocent  person;  and  this  passage  ought  not  to  be  understood 
as  if  the  punishment  due  to  ancestors  were  transferred  by 
God  to  children  who  in  other  respects  deserved  no  such 
punishment;  for  the  guilt  of  the  children  is  connected  with 
the  guilt  of  the  fathers. — ^The  children  of  the  Babylonians 
who  were  slain  were  not  innocent,  for  here  the  cause  is 
assigned,  ‘that  they  may  not  fill  the  earth  with  cities’.” 
But  compare  his  remark  on  Nineveh,  Jonah  IV.  10,  11 
{Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  III.  p.  144) :  “God  intended 
to  show,  that  though  there  was  the  justest  reason  for  de¬ 
stroying  entirely  the  whole  city,  there  were  yet  other  reasons 
which  justified  the  suspension  of  so  dreadful  a  vengeance; 
for  many  infants  were  there  who  had  not,  by  their  own 
transgression,  deserved  such  a  destruction”. 

Dr.  Shields  says  (p.  635)  that  Calvin  never  uses  the 
phrase  “reprobate  infants”;  nor  even  the  phrase  “elect 
infants”  as  carrying  with  it  a  possible  implication  of  non¬ 
elect  infants.  The  scriptural,  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  re¬ 
probation  or  preterition  is  stated  in  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  (III.  7) : — “The  rest  of  mankind,  God  was  pleased, 
according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will,  where¬ 
by  he  extendeth  or  withholdeth  mercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for 
the  glory  of  his  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass 
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by,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin, 
to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice.”  Dr.  Shedd,  in  his 
Calvinism:  Pure  and  Mixed,  explains  and  defends  this  doc¬ 
trine.  He  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  doctrine 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  election  unless  his  sovereignty 
in  preterition  is  upheld  also.  He  says  (p.  43),  “What  is  pre- 
terition?  It  is  God’s  passing  by  a  sinner  in  the  bestowment 
of  regenerating,  not  of  common  grace.  All  men  are  blessed 
with  common  grace. — (p.  55)  It  is  said  that  the  doctrine 
of  preterition  is  not  and  cannot  be  preached.  It  does  not 
require  technical  terms  and  syllogistical  reasoning  in  order 
to  preach  a  doctrine.  Who  so  preaches  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  or  of  regeneration,  or  of  original  sin,  or  of  vicarious 
atonement,  or  of  endless  punishment?  The  doctrine  of 
preterition  is  preached  whenever  the  herald  proclams  to  the 
transgressor  of  God’s  law  that  sin  is  guilt  and  not  mis¬ 
fortune;  that  the  criminal  has  no  claim  upon  the  pardon¬ 
ing  power  for  pardon;  that  the  Supreme  Judge  might  justly 
inflict  upon  him  the  penalty  which  his  sin  deserves;  that  his 
soul  is  helplessly  dependent  upon  the  optional,  unobliged 
decision  of  his  Maker  and  Savior;  and  that  it  is  nothing  but 
God’s  special  grace  in  regeneration  that  makes  him  to  differ 
from  others  who  go  down  to  perdition. — (p.  110).  There 
never  was  an  age  of  the  world  when  men  more  needed  than 
now  to  be  reminded  that  they  are  resisting  the  common 
grace  of  God,  and  rejecting  his  universal  offer  of  mercy,  and 
that  in  so  doing  they  run  the  great  hazard  of  God’s  pre¬ 
terition',  of  being  passed  by  in  the  bestowment  of  regener¬ 
ating  grace.” 

Moreover,  in  countless  hymnals,  denominational  and  unde¬ 
nominational,  we  see  the  doctrine  of  preterition. 

“Pass  me  not,  0  gracious  Father, 

Sinful  though  my  heart  may  be; 

Thou  might ’st  pass  me,  but  the  rather 
Let  thy  mercy  light  on  me. 

“Pass  me  not,  O  gentle  Savior, 

Hear  my  humble  cry; 

While  on  others  thou  art  calling. 

Do  not  pass  me  by”. 
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Verily,  millions,  ever  increasing,  are  singing  preterition. 

Again  hear  Dr.  Shields  (Op.  cit.  p.  636: — ^“Calvm  no¬ 
where  connects  the  fate  of  infants  directly  with  the  secret 
decree  of  reprobation  or  formulates  it  as  a  doctrine. — ^Not  a 
hint  of  their  reprobation  can  be  traced  in  his  elaborate  dis¬ 
cussions.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  It  is  because  he  allows 
himself  no  data  for  such  a  tenet.  He  distinguishes  repeat¬ 
edly  between  “the  supreme  or  remote  cause”  of  reprobation 
in  the  secret  will  of  God  and  its  mediate  and  proximate 
cause”  in  the  actual  sin  of  the  transgressor;  and  since  the 
latter  is  wanting  in  the  ease  of  infants,  he  could  not  assume 
the  former  without  invading  unrevealed  mysteries.  There 
is  no  exception  to  this  in  his  often  quoted  or  rather  mis¬ 
quoted  statement  of  the  decretum  horrible  {Inst.  Book  III. 
Chap.  XXIII.  7.  Vol.  II:  p.  568)  “I  again  ask  how  it  is, 
that  the  fall  of  Adam,  but  for  the  remedy,  had  involved  so 
many  nations  with  their  infant  children  in  eternal  death, 
unless  that  it  so  seemed  to  God.  The  decree,  I  admit,  is 
dreadful”.  It  is  plain  that  Calvin  is  here  referring  to  the 
general  condemnation  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  not 
to  any  special  reprobation  of  infants,  much  less  is  he  ex¬ 
cluding  them,  as  a  class,  from  the  great  remedy”  • 

And  hear  again  from  Dr.  Shedd’s  Calvinism,  p.  35-6: — 
“The  Divine  sovereignty  in  the  salvation  of  sinners  when 
properly  viewed,  inspires  a  solemn  and  religious  awe  before 
that  Infinite  Being  who,  in  the  language  of  Elihu,  ‘giveth 
not  account  of  any  of  his  matters’  ”  {Job  33:13).  This  is 
the  meaning  of  Calvin’s  ** decretum  quidem  horribile  fateor.** 
Those  who  quote  this  in  disparagement  of  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  suppose  that  he  used  horribile  in  the  modem 
vulgar  sense  of  “hateful”  and  “repulsive”,  as  when  per¬ 
sons  speak  of  a  “horrible  stench”,  or  an  “awful  noise”. 
Of  course  he  could  not  have  intended  to  pour  contempt  upon 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  truth  of  revelation,  by  employing 
the  word  in  this  popular  and  somewhat  slangy  signification. 
Calvin  was  a  highly  educated  classical  scholar,  and  his  Latin 
is  as  accurate  and  elegant  as  any  since  the  days  of  Cicero 

^Involveret  (involved),  not  involvit  (involves).  Absque  remedio 
(but  for  the  remedy),  not  sine  remedio  (without  remedy). 
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and  Virgil.  In  the  classical  writers  horror  sometimes  signi¬ 
fies  awe  and  veneration.  Lncretius,  for  example,  describes 
the  worship  of  the  gods  as  originating  in  the  **mortalihus 
insitus  horror**  (De  Natnra  v.  1164).  The  feeling  of  rever¬ 
ential  fear  is  expressed  in  Jacob’s  words,  “How  dreadful  is 
this  place!”  (Oen.  28:17),  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  might  be  called  “a  dreadful 
decree”,  without  disparaging  it  in  the  least”. 

Dr.  Shields  says  that  Calvin  only  alludes  to  infant  perdi¬ 
tion  in  his  controversial  writings  as  a  mere  absurdity  to  be 
charged  upon  an  opponent,  and  repudiated  as  no  less  blas¬ 
phemous  than  revolting.  Since  these  passages  have  been 
strangely  misquoted  and  perverted,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
examine  them  in  detail.  He  then  quotes  from  a  treatise  not 
included  in  the  volumes  of  the  Calvin  Translation  Society, 
on  The  Eternal  Predestination  of  God,  Amsterdam  Edition, 
pages  610-11.  This  volume  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  and  its  condition  shows 
evidence  of  usage  in  the  days  of  “auld  lang  syne.”  “A 
Romanist  theologian,  Albert  Pighius,  who  denied  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  inherited  guilt,  had  represented  Christ  in  the  last 
judgment  as  sentencing  men  to  eternal  punishment,  merely 
because  of  their  actual  offenses  against  himself. — Calvin 
quickly  reduces  such  reasoning  to  absurdity,  by  applying 
it  to  the  case  of  young  children  not  old  enough  to  have 
performed  or  omitted  works  of  Christian  charity  for  which 
they  might  be  assigned  to  the  right  or  left  hand  of  the 
Judge.”  Indeed,  by  a  theological  strategem,  he  puts  his  op¬ 
ponent  in  a  beautiful  dilemma.  Let  us  hear  Calvin: — “If 
Pighius  holds  that  original  sin  is  not  sufficient  to  damn  men, 
and  that  the  secret  counsel  of  God  is  not  to  be  admitted, 
what  will  he  do  with  infant  children  who,  before  they  reach¬ 
ed  an  age  at  which  they  can  give  any  such  specimens  (of 
good  or  evil  works),  are  snatched  from  this  life?  When 
the  condition  of  birth  and  death  was  alike  to  infants  who 
died  in  Sodom  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  there  was  no  difference 
in  their  works,  why  will  Christ  at  the  last  day,  with  some 
standing  at  his  right  hand,  separate  others  at  his  left?  Who 
will  not  adore  the  wonderful  judgment  of  God,  whereby  it 
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comes  to  pass  that  some  are  bom  at  Jerusalem,  whence  soon 
they  pass  to  a  better  life,  while  Sodom,  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  regions,  receives  others  at  their  birth?  Moreover,  I 
by  no  means  deny  that  as  Christ  awards  the  meed  of  right¬ 
eousness  to  the  elect,  so  the  reprobate  will  then  suffer  for 
their  impiety  and  their  crimes.”  Says  Dr.  Shields,  “It  will 
be  seen  that  Calvin  is  here  stating  hypothetically,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  a  difficulty  which  is  involved  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  his  adversary:  “What  will  he  do  with  infants,  if 
the  conditions  of  birth  and  death  are  alike  in  Sodom  and 
Jemsalem?  That  no  such  difficulty  pressed  his  own  doc¬ 
trine,  may  be  shown  by  several  considerations.”  These  are 
conclusive,  but  we  omit  that  discussion,  (p.  639-40). 

Then  Dr.  Shields  (p.  641)  adds: — “But  the  most  con¬ 
clusive  passage  is  one  which  has  been  most  frequently  mis¬ 
applied  and  interpreted.  It  occurs  in  the  polemic  treatise 
on  the  Secret  Providence  of  God  in  Reply  to  the  Calumnies 
of  Castalio.**  Tom  from  its  place  as  a  fragmentary  extract, 
it  has  been  made  to  attribute  to  Calvin  the  atrocious  senti¬ 
ment  that  God  himself  casts  new-born  babes  from  their 
mothers’  breasts  down  to  hell.  But  when  restored  to  its 
original  connection,  it  will  be  found  that  he  is  simply  repel¬ 
ling  that  idea  as  a  cavil  of  his  assailant.  With  the  most 
malignant  sarcasm,  Castalio  had  likened  God  in  the  decree  of 
reprobation  to  a  father  who  commands  his  child  to  eat  up 
a  rock  or  mountain  and  then  punishes  him  for  disobedience. 
— ^By  one  swift  stroke  of  logic,  Calvin  punctures  this 
sophistry  and  exposes  its  vile  absurdity  as  applied  to  the 
elect  and  to  infants.” 

The  following  quotation  from  Calvin  is  given  both  in 
Latin  and  English  by  Dr.  Shields,  from  the  same  volumn 
mentioned  above,  and  a  treatise  De  Occulta  Dei  Providential 
Amsterdam  Ed.  pp.  644-5. 

“As  to  your  objection  that  no  one  can  be  justly  con¬ 
demned  except  on  account  of  actual  sin  and  after  actual  sin, 
there  is  no  dispute  between  you  and  me  concerning  the 
former;  since  I  everywhere  teach  that  no  one  will  perish 
unless  by  the  just  judgment  of  God.  I  may  not  disguise, 
however,  that  there  is  a  hidden  venom  under  your  words; 
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for  if  the  comparison  which  you  propose  be  admitted,  God 
will  be  unjust  who  involves  the  whole  race  of  Abraham  in 
the  guilt  of  original  sin.  You  deny  that  it  is  right  for  God 
to  condemn  any  mortal  except  on  account  of  actual  sin. 
Countless  mortals  are  taken  from  life  while  yet  infants. 
Now  put  forth  your  virulence  against  God,  who  hurls  in¬ 
nocent  new-born  babes,  tom  from  their  mothers’  breasts,  into 
eternal  death.  Whosoever  will  not  detest  this  blasphemy, 
wherever  it  is  publicly  exposed,  may  revile  me  as  much  as 
he  pleases.  For  I  dare  not  ask  to  be  exempt  and  free  from 
the  insults  of  those  who  do  not  spare  God.” 

Dr.  Shields  says: — ^“Wherever  doubt  may  be  in  some 
minds  as  to  the  exact  point  of  this  retort,  the  one  thing 
certain  in  it  is  that  Calvin  is  not  here  proclaiming  his  belief 
in  the  perdition  of  infants”.  In  a  footnote  he  states  that 
the  Latin,  the  logic  and  the  doctrine  of  the  passage  all  sustain 
the  rendering  above  given.  From  these  quotations.  Dr. 
Shields’  summary  of  Calvin’s  doctrine  is  justified: — “I 
everywhere  teach  that  no  one  can  be  justly  condemned  and 
perish  except  on  account  of  actual  sin;  and  to  say  that  the 
countless  mortals,  taken  from  life  while  yet  infants,  are 
precipitated  from  their  mothers’  arms  into  eternal  death, 
is  a  blasphemy  to  be  universally  detested”  (p.  643). 

The  enemies  of  our  Reformed  faith  from  the  period  of 
Calvin  to  this  day  have  spread  abroad  their  calumnies 
against  him;  but  why  should  an  American  Calvinist  join 
such  a  chorus?  There  seems  to  be  a  wholesome  reaction 
against  the  literary  efforts  of  some  to  besmirch  the  venerable 
memoirs  of  our  American  leaders  and  heroes.  Rather  would 
we  place  wreaths  upon  their  sepulchres,  and  welcome  visitors 
from  foreign  lands  who  do  likewise.  Our  great  Reformer 
would  ask  nothing  of  this  sort.  But  we  echo  the  aspir¬ 
ations  of  Calvin  when  our  hearts  unite  in  the  refrain: 

‘‘All  glory,  laud  and  honor 
To  thee.  Redeemer,  King. 

To  whom  the  lips  of  children 
Made  sweet  hosannas  ring !  ’  ’ 
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By  C.  Norman  Bartlett,  S.T.D. 

32  Chestnut  Stkeht,  Anderson,  Massachusetts 

I. 

The  Impossibility  of  a  Unipersonal  Absolute. 

The  author  assumes  his  readers  to  be  confirmed  theists. 
That,  apart  from  the  postulate  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the 
universe  becomes  an  inexplicable  riddle  is  too  obvious  to 
require  amplification.  The  limits  of  time  and  space  at  the 
disposal  of  the  writer  prevent,  and  the  purpose  he  has  in 
view  makes  unnecessary  and  superfluous,  any  resume,  how¬ 
ever  cursory,  of  the  age-long  ontological,  cosmological,  and 
teleological  arguments  whereby  men  have  sought  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God.  We  shall  hold  with  Kant  that  God  cannot 
me  metaphysically  proved,  but  can  be  experimentally  known. 
If  there  be  a  God,  he  must  be  personal.  An  impersonal  God 
is  a  sheer  absurdity. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  too  well  known  that  many  theists 
who  believe  firmly  in  a  personal  God  are  yet  far  from  being 
Trinitarians.  In  fact  many  even  go  so  far  as  to  denounce 
our  trinitarian  faith  as  a  tritheism  that  possesses  no  more 
objective  validity  than  any  one  or  all  of  the  myriad  varieties 
of  polytheism  so  rife  in  the  history  of  human  credulity.  The 
doctrine  that  God  is  three  Persons  and  yet  only  one  God 
they  sweep  aside  as  something  impossible  and  inconceivable. 

Not  in  a  spirit  of  cruel  modrery,  but  with  a  sincerely  con¬ 
structive  purpose  we  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  position 
taken  by  anti-trinitarian  theism  is  utterly  untenable.  There 
are  inescapable  trinitarian  implications  in  theistic  per¬ 
sonalism. 

A  unipersonal  Deity  is  an  impossibility,  irreconcilable  with 
l(^ic  and  unrealizable  in  fact.  The  very  absoluteness  of 
God  necessitates  eternal  personal  distinctions  in  the  God¬ 
head.  Infinity  of  attributes  in  the  Supreme  Being  involves 
a  plurality  of  Divine  Persons.  God  must  be  more  than 
one  Person,  else  he  cannot  be  God.  Realizing  that  these 
assertions  will  be  fiercely  attacked,  we  now  proceed  to  en- 
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trench  ourselves  philosophically  and  psychologically  in  the 
bold  position  we  have  taken. 

Deity,  we  are  warranted  in  postulating,  must  be  possessed 
of  infinite  perfection  in  every  particular.  Were  he  less 
than  personal,  he  would  lack  the  most  vital  element  in 
Absolute  perfection.  Now  it  is  the  contention  of  the  writer 
that  a  unipersonal  Deity  would  be  de-deified(  to  coin  a 
word)  by  his  own  deity.  A  solitary  Absolute  would  inevit¬ 
ably  be  more  or  less  depersonalized  through  the  sheer 
tyranny  of  the  mechanical  operations  necessarily  involved  in 
his  own  absoluteness.  Let  us  approach  this  somewhat  ab¬ 
struse  conception  along  the  road  of  analogy  from  human  ex¬ 
perience.  Personality  is  largely  a  relative  matter.  Some 
individuals  possess  a  much  more  fully  developed  personality 
than  do  others.  And  a  single  individual  experiences  within 
himself  a  tide  of  personality  that  rises  and  ebbs.  All  of  us 
probably  have  learned  from  personal  experience  that,  when 
we  become  wholly  absorbed  in  our  own  monotonous  physical 
movements,  such  absorption  in  the  purely  mechanical  makes 
for  drowsiness  and  a  diminishing  realization  of  the  fulness 
of  personality. 

Is  it  too  presumptuous  to  postulate  that  a  solitary  Abso¬ 
lute  would  inevitably  be  so  lulled  into  drowsiness  by  the 
overpowering  monotony  of  the  mechanical  processes  whereby 
the  universe  is  sustained  that  he  would,  in  spite  6f  himself, 
be  drawn  with  ever-increasing  rapidity  toward  the  vortex 
of  impersonality?  Infinitely  truer  of  deity  than  of  human¬ 
ity  is  it  that  only  as  mind  is  creatively  transcendent  over 
sense  data  and  automatic  physical  movements  does  it  escape 
being  submerged  and  more  or  less  depersonalized  by  them. 

God’s  immanence  in  the  material  universe  may  be  faintly 
illustrated  by  man’s  immanence  in  his  own  body  and  as 
much  of  his  physical  environment  as  he  is  able  to  dominate 
by  such  reenforcements  of  his  physical  senses  and  powers 
as  the  telescope,  telephone,  radio,  and  a  host  of  the  marvel¬ 
ous  appliances  of  modern  science.  Now  man’s  higher  na¬ 
ture  is  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by  this  flood  of  material 
wonders.  His  personality  will  escape  being  submerged  in 
materiality  only  through  devotion  to  some  object  great 
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enough  to  lift  him  above  dependence  upon  the  material  for 
his  real  satisfaction.  Do  these  observations  have  any  bear¬ 
ing  upon  deity?  They  do.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  whole  vast  and  glorious  universe  would  conquer  the 
divine  personality,  if  God  were  to  find  His  ultimate  satis¬ 
faction  in  it;  for  His  spiritual  nature  would  then  have  been 
brought  under  the  domination  of  the  material  universe  of 
His  own  creation. 

The  very  preservation  of  the  personality  of  God,  then, 
necessitates  some  transcendent  non-material  object  great 
enough  so  to  precipitate  a  submergence  of  the  mechanical 
processes  sustaining  the  universe  into  the  depths  of  divine 
subconsciousness  as  to  make  impossible  the  submergence  of 
divine  consciousness  in  these  mechanical  processes;  and  this 
object,  moreover,  must  be  so  all-compelling  as  to  make  it 
eternally  impossible  'for  God  to  find  full  and  ultimate  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  material  universe  that  He  has  created  and 
sustains. 

Our  anti-trinitarian  opponents  will  no  doubt  urge  at  this 
juncture  that  the  Absolute  finds  full  satisfaction  in  the  in¬ 
finite  perfections  of  His  own  Absoluteness.  But  before  we 
leap  with  blind  credulity  into  the  arms  of  this  apparently 
simple  solution  of  our  problem,  let  us  pause  a  while  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  just  what  it  really  involves.  The  proposed  solu¬ 
tion  bristles  with  intolerable  difficulties. 

An  Absolute  able  to  find  perfect  satisfaction  in  His  own 
perfections  would  thereby  prove  Himself  to  be  imperfect, 
and  hence  less  than  Absolute.  Let  us  approach  this  bold 
conclusion  somewhat  circuitously.  An  Absolute  able  to 
find  full  satisfaction  in  His  own  perfections  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  wrapped  up  in  Himself.  He  would  be  divinely 
self-centered,  infinitely  egocentric.  Now  in  human  exper¬ 
ience,  self-absorption  is  considered  anything  but  praise¬ 
worthy.  It  makes  for  impoverishment  rather  than  enrich¬ 
ment  of  personality,  for  self-destruction  and  not  for  self- 
realization.  The  self  grows,  not  through  introvertive  self¬ 
absorption,  but  through  extrovertive  self-negation  and  the 
acquiring  of  new  worlds  of  interest.  We  become  enslaved 
to  self  to  the  degree  that  we  make  self  an  end  in  itself. 
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Satisfaction  with  our  own  excellence  contaminates  the  very 
excellence  in  which  we  take  satiiSfaetion.  Self-centredness 
means  self-deterioration.  We  must  he  transported  beyond 
ourselves  to  become  in  any  real  sense  possessors  of  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  only,  however,  by  something  that  we  feel  to  be 
as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  ourselves  that  we  can  be  so  far 
lifted  out  of  ourselves  as  to  enter  into  any  very  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  self-realization.  The  greater  the  gifts  and  the  more 
striking  and  forceful  the  personality  possessed  by  an  in¬ 
dividual,  the  more  needful  is  it  that  he  be  preserved  from 
the  peril  of  self-deification  through  the  emancipating  power 
of  selfiess  devotion  to  some  transcendent  object  outside 
of  himself.  We  have  but  to  reflect  upon  the  tragic  failure 
in  which  the  lives  of  some  of  the  arch-egotists  of  history 
finally  issued,  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  last  statement. 

These  observations  in  which  we  have  just  been  indulging, 
far  from  being  a  meaningless  digression  into  the  realm  of 
ethics,  have  been  introduced  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  have  a  vitally  important  bearing  upon  the  subject 
under  consideration.  In  the  philosophy  of  theistic  person¬ 
alism,  God  is  rightly  held  to  be  the  universal  or  absolute 
Self  in  whom  all  inanimate  things  subsist  and  in  whom  all 
intelligent  beings  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  But 
if  God  be  a  unipersonal  absolute,  consider  how  such  abso¬ 
lute  dependence  of  all  creation  upon  Himself  must  inevit¬ 
ably  minister  to  infinite  egotism.  Only  through  self-eman¬ 
cipation  can  the  Absolute  be  saved  from  infinite  egocentric- 
ity.  In  no  other  way  can  He  become  possessed  of,  rather 
than  possessed  by.  His  own  Absoluteness.  But  the  Absolute 
can  be  transported  out  of  Himself  only  by  something  as 
great  as  Himself.  Now  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  not  even 
the  sum  total  of  all  creation,  animate  and  inanimate,  can 
possibly  be  as  great  as  the  Creator.  Infinity  is  not  to  be 
reached  by  any  amassing  of  finites.  The  entire  universe  of 
created  things  and  persons,  terrestrial  and  celestial  alike, 
being  inferior  in  greatness  to  the  Creator,  would  prove  no¬ 
where  near  equal  to  emancipating  the  Supreme  Being  from 
oentredness.  Only  another  Person  on  a  plane  of  absolute 
equality  with  Himself  could  possibly  effect  this  self-eman- 
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cipation  so  indispensable  to  full  self-realization  on  the  part 
of  Deity.  Without  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead, 
there  would  be  an  inevitable  deterioration  of  deity  through 
egocentricity.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  the  infinite  attri¬ 
butes  necessitate  a  plurality  of  Persons  in  Deity  as  the  one 
and  only  ground  of  their  preservation  as  infinite  attributes. 

We  trust  that  we  have  now  established  the  point  that 
a  unipersonal  Deity  is  an  impossibility,  since  a  solitary  Ab¬ 
solute  would  unavoidably  be  so  absorbed  in  his  own  abso¬ 
luteness  as  to  become  either  depersonalized  or  infinitely 
self-centred,  and  hence,  in  either  case,  less  than  divine  and 
absolute. 

II. 

The  Self-realization  of  God  through  a  Second 
Divine  Person 

The  task  now  confronting  us  is  to  enlarge  upon  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  divine  Person  can  be  truly  divine  only 
through  another  divine  Person.  Or,  we  might  put  it  an¬ 
other  way,  by  saying  that  the  very  infinity  of  God  depends 
upon  the  stimulus  of  infinity  external  (in  one  sense,  at 
least)  to  Himself.  This  somewhat  paradoxical  postulate  we 
shall  now  undertake  to  elucidate. 

Let  us  consider  the  field  of  creative  activity  in  general. 
We  are,  of  course,  familia'^  with  the  fact  that  there  is  the 
closest  sort  of  connection  between  the  creative  productions 
of  genius  and  the  sources  of  inspiration  whereby  genius  is 
kindled  and  sustained.  The  musician,  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  the  poet,  the  orator — all  need  to  have  the  genius 
within  themselves  quickened  by  some  sort  of  stimulus  ex¬ 
ternal  to  themselves.  One  may  find  his  inspiration  in  na¬ 
ture,  another  in  human  nature,  another  in  books,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  It  may  even  be  that  the  underlying  source  of 
the  various  kinds  of  inspiration  whereby  human  genius  is 
stimulated  is  an  omnipresent  and  all-pervasive  universal 
Spirit.  We  may  say  that,  all  other  factors  being  given  due 
consideration,  the  greater  the  genius,  the  greater  his  de¬ 
pendence  upon,  and  the  richer  his  discovery  of,  fountains 
of  inspiration.  Might  this  not  vividly  suggest  that  infinite 
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genius  must  depend  upon  and  discover  infinite  fountains 
of  inspiration?  And  in  the  realm  df  human  contacts  also, 
do  we  not  find  that  we  can  infiuence  only  as  we  are  infiu- 
enced?  We  can  move  others  only  with  what  we  are  moved 
by.  It  is  futile  to  hope  to  make  truth  and  beauty  and 
goodness  mean  any  more  to  others  than  we  let  them  mean 
to  ourselves.  Such  values  must  grip  us  before  they  can  stir 
other  minds  and  hearts  through  us.  The  wider  our  obser¬ 
vation  and  the  broader  our  experience,  the  more  clearly  do 
we  see  that  we  can  infiuence  creatively  only  as  we  are  cre¬ 
atively  infiuenced  by  stimuli  external  to  ourselves,  and 
fiowing  like  tributaries  of  a  mighty  river  from  a  myriad 
and  one  remote  and  hidden  springs.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  fascinating  speculation  as  to  whether  the  influences 
that  flow  out  from  us,  whether  through  the  creative  pro¬ 
ductions  of  genius  or  through  the  personal  contacts  of 
everyday  living,  may  not  be  exactly  commensurate  with  the 
sum  total  of  conscious  and  unconscious  influences  that  con¬ 
tinually  stream  in  upon  us  from  sources  visible  and  invisi¬ 
ble,  material  and  spiritual,  human  and  divine. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may — and  it  does  not  seem  at  all  con¬ 
tradictory  to  reason  or  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  life — 
these  observations  seem  to  the  writer  to  furnish  a  clue — 
tenuous,  to  be  sure — as  to  the  necessitation  for  a  plurality 
of  persons  in  deity.  From  one  as^)ect  God  might  be  defined 
as  the  infinite  Genius  of  the  Universe;  and  as  such,  must 
He  not  depend  upon  infinite  sources  of  inspiration  external 
to  Himself?  May  there  not  be  good  ground  for  postulating 
that  God  can  infinitely  inspire  only  through  being  infinitely 
inspired ;  that  He  can  infinitely  influence  persons  only  as  He 
is  influenced  by  a  Person  or  Persons ;  and  that  the  infinity  of 
powers  within  Himself  require  to  be  kindled  and  sustained 
by  an  infinity  of  stimuli  outside  Himself? 

There  is  another  reason  why  God  must  be  more  than 
one.  The  more  fully  we  are  possessed  of  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  personality,  the  more  eagerly  do  we  seek  those 
traits  in  others.  A  monopoly  of  virtue  is  the  very  last 
thing  we  desire  for  ourselves.  In  fact,  we  may  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that,  in  the  realm  of  the  moral  and  spiritual, 
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what  we  do  not  seek  to  discover  outside  ourselves,  we  do 
not  really  possess  within  ourselves.  What  a  brilliant  light 
this  throws  upon  the  eternal  necessity  for  fellowship  within 
Deity.  Perfection  of  character  that  did  not  continually 
seek  for  perfection  outside  itself  would  not  be  per'fection. 
And  were  it  unable  to  find  perfection  external  to  itself, 
it  would  wither  and  die  for  lack  of  sustenance.  God  would 
not  be  possessed  of  perfect  character  within  Himself  unless 
He  were  possessed  of  an  eternally  unquenchable  yearning 
to  find  perfect  character  outside  of  Himself;  and  were  He 
unable  to  find  it,  his  infinitely  holy  nature  would  wither 
and  droop.  Obviously,  in  no  finite  spirit  could  God  find 
that  external  perfection  which  He  eternally  craves. 

Such  perfection  can  be  found  only  in  another  infinite 
Person.  And  yet,  assuming  that  God  were  unable  to  find 
infinite  perfection  eternally  in  another  infinite  Person,  it 
would  not  quench  His  insatiable  yearning  for  infinite  per¬ 
fection  external  to  Himself.  Absurdly  paradoxical  as  this 
statement  may  seem  to  be  at  first  blush,  it  is  nevertheless 
profoundly  and  sublimely  true.  Floods  of  light  upon  this 
apparently  impossible  paradox  pour  forth  from  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  closer  an  individual  lives  to  God,  the 
more,  rather  than  the  less,  does  he  feel  his  need  of  God. 
Progress  in  Godlikeness  is  marked  by  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sense  of  dependence  upon  God.  The  saintliest 
souls  have  been  possessed  of  the  most  insatiable  yearning 
for  fellowship  with  God.  Does  this  not  suggest  with  start¬ 
ling  vividness  that  God’s  yearning  for  infinite  perfection 
of  character  external  to  Himself  would  be  eternally  insa¬ 
tiable,  even  though  another  infinitely  perfect  Person  were 
eternally  present  with  Him?  In  fact,  may  not  this  very 
insatiability  constitute  the  very  essence  of  bliss  in  the  di¬ 
vine  fellowship  between  infinite  beings? 

This  is  another  fruitful  suggestion  that  occurs  to  us, 
somewhat  corollary  to  this  last.  To  the  degree  that  an  in¬ 
dividual  rises  in  excellence  above  his  fellows,  is  humility  on 
his  part  required  as  the  indispensable  preservative  of  his 
goodness.  And  the  fewer  his  equals,  the  greater  is  his  need 
to  look  humbly  to  God  in  whom  all  goodness  dwells.  Only 
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through  such  humble  dependence  upon  God,  will  his  virtues 
be  preserved  from  the  destructive  ravages  of  pride  and 
egotism.  This  indispensability  of  selfless  humility  as  a  pre¬ 
servative  of  virtue  may  point  to  an  eternal  necessity  in  the 
perfect  nature  of  God  for  another  perfect  Person  in  whose 
inflnite  perfection  God  can  lose  Himself  in  rapt  love  and 
admiration.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  perfect  Being  losing 
himself  in  admiration  of  anything  short  of  perfection  in 
another.  And  an  omniscient  God  could  not  possibly  be  de¬ 
ceived  into  thinking  a  flnite  creature,  however  great  and 
good,  to  be  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  himself. 

God  would  not  and  could  not  know  Himself  if  He  were 
only  one  Person.  Pure  introspective  knowledge  of  self  is 
out  of  the  question,  for  when  we  try  to  study  the  self  as 
known  we  inevitably  fasten  our  attention  upon  the  mental 
processes  of  the  self  that  knows — as  if  an  astronomer  were 
irresistibly  by  some  unseen  power  compelled  to  look  at  his 
telescope,  fascinated  by  its  wonderful  mechanicism,  instead 
of  through  his  telescope  at  the  glorious  pageantry  of  the 
heavens.  We  know  ourselves  in  so  far  as,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  we  project  our  real  selves  upon  others  in 
response  to  stimuli,  conscious  or  unconscious,  emanating 
from  them,  powerful  enough  to  evoke  the  outpouring  of  our 
inner  selves.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  the  necessity  for 
fellowship  on  our  part  with  equals  or  superiors  with  suffic¬ 
ient  magnetism  of  personality  to  call  forth  our  deepest  and 
truest  selves.  On  an  inflnitely  higher  plane,  God  can  know 
Himself  only  in  and  through  a  divine  Equal. 

Omniscience  itself  may  hinge  upon  personal  distinctions 
in  deity.  Our  discernments  are  governed  by  our  affections 
— ^to  a  far  greater  extent  than  most  of  us  even  begin  to 
realize.  The  little  child  sees  life  and  the  world  in  general 
very  largely  through  his  mother’s  eyes.  We  know  our¬ 
selves  and  life  and  the  world  to  a  very  great  degree 
through  the  eyes  of  those  whom  we  most  dearly  love  and 
by  whom  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  most  dearly  loved.  We 
view  our  own  worth  largely  in  the  light  of  what  we  feel 
we  mean  to  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  us.  We 
might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  sum  total  of  our 
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outlook  upon  ourselves,  upon  life,  and  upon  truth  may  be 
commensurate  with  the  sum  total  of  afiSliations  that  link  us 
to  other  finite  selves  and  to  Gk)d.  Does  not  this  at  least 
vividly  suggest  the  possibility  of  omniscience  subsisting  in 
(Jod  only  through  the  medium  of  infinite  love  subsisting 
reciprocally  between  Himself  and  another  divine  Person! 

We  have  shown  that  the  self-realization  of  a  divine  Per¬ 
son  is  dependent  upon  his  being  transported  out  of  him¬ 
self  by  another  divine  Person,  and  that  self-knowledge 
comes  through  objectifying  in  another  the  subjective  self 
he  cannot  otherwise  know.  It  now  remains  to  be  shown 
that  in  Deity  infinite  self-realization  is  conditional  upon 
infinite  self-abnegation,  paradoxical  as  this  may  at  first 
seem  to  be. 

The  experience  of  countless  souls  down  through  the 
Christian  centuries  confirms  the  truth  contained  in  those 
glowing  and  fruitful  words  of  Jesus,  “he  that  loseth  his 
life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it”  (Matt.  10:39).  A  man  finds 
his  real  self  not  through  self-centredness  but  through  self- 
foi^etfulness.  Repeatedly  has  it  been  proved  true  that 
self-sacrifice  means  self-acquisition.  But  this  losing  of  self 
which  results  in  the  finding  of  self  is  conditional  upon 
there  being  an  object  of  sufficient  appeal  to  provoke  self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  an  individual.  This  object  may  be  a 
great  cause,  a  loved  friend  or  relative,  or  above  all,  Jesus 
Christ  Himself.  Self-effacement  is  possible  only  through 
some  stimulus  great  enough  to  draw  the  self  away  from 
itself  and  a  self  great  enough  to  be  drawn  away  from  it¬ 
self. 

We  have  reason  for  believing  that  God  realizes  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  deity  only  through  self-impartation.  He  finds 
Himself  eternally  through  eternally  giving  Himself.  But 
only  an  infinite  object  is  great  enough  to  compel  eternal 
and  infinite  self-giving.  Hence  the  need  for  a  plurality  of 
Persons  in  deity.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  true,  that  we  grow 
increasingly  like  God  through  increasing  self-surrender  to 
God,  is  it  too  daring  to  suggest  that  perhaps  a  divine  Per¬ 
son  can  be  divine  only  through  infinite  self-surrender  to  a 
divine  Person!  If  we  rise  to  the  heights  of  holiness  to  the 
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degree  that  we  so  devote  ourselves  selflessly  to  God  that 
He  can  live  in  and  through  us,  may  it  not  be  true,  on  an  in¬ 
finitely  higher  plane,  that  a  Divine  Being  can  be  divine 
only  by  so  living  for  another  Divine  Being,  that  that  other 
Divine  Being  can  live  in  and  through  Him?  These  may 
be  daring  hypotheses,  but  they  seem  powerfully  to  illumine 
the  question  as  to  how  the  fulness  of  Deity  in  God  is  real¬ 
ized  through  personal  distinctions. 

III. 

The  Inherent  Necessity  for  a  Trinity 

The  conclusion  we  have  reached  up  to  this  point,  namely, 
that  there  must  be  at  least  two  persons  in  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  monotheism. 
Two  infinite  persons  not  only  can  be,  but  must  be,  one. 
This  contention  we  now  proceed  to  substantiate. 

A  very  brief  consideration  of  the  relation  between  sub¬ 
jectivity  and  objectivity  may  throw  some  light  upon  this 
question  o^  the  inevitable  and  inescapable  oneness  of  two 
infinite  persons.  The  world  of  objectivity  that  we  make 
our  own  is  just  as  big  as,  and  no  bigger  than,  the  world 
of  subjectivity  within  ourselves.  We  are  able  to  appre¬ 
hend  only  as  much  of  externality  as  we  can  inwardly  ap¬ 
propriate.  Our  knowledge  of  the  objective  physical  world 
is  limited  to  what  comes  to  us  through  our  senses  and  is 
acted  upon  by  the  powers  of  mind  within  us.  In  the  realm 
of  the  non-physical,  it  holds  true  that  the  receptive  capacity 
of  our  minds  and  hearts  will  measure  just  how  much  we 
are  able  to  realize  for  ourselves  of  the  worlds  of  truth, 
beauty  and  goodness. 

But  there  is  a  positive  as  well  as  negative  aspect  to  this 
matter  of  subjectivity  and  objectivity.  Not  only  are  we 
prevented  from  transmuting  into  subjectivity  any  more  of 
objectivity  than  our  receptive  capacity  will  permit;  but  we 
are  also,  on  the  other  hand,  compelled  to  appropriate  just 
as  much  of  externality  as  we  do  inwardly  apprehend.  We 
are  bound  to  appropriate  whatever  corresponds  to  our  own 
inner  life  in  so  far  as  it  is  made  known  to  us.  That  which 
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we  truly  and  thoroughly  comprehend  in  all  its  aspects  and 
relations  becomes  thereby  a  part  of  our  inner  selves,  with¬ 
out  thereby  losing  its  distinct  individuality.  The  influences 
to  which  we  yield,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
become  part  of  our  inmost  selves.  The  mind  knows  only 
what  is  taken  in,  but  it  inescapably  knows  all  that  it  does 
take  in;  and  thus  it  transcends  without  annihilating  the 
distinction  between  subject  and  object.  Self-realization 
comes  through  yielding  to  inspirations  from  sources  other 
than  self.  Yet  in  so  'far  as  these  sources  of  inspiration  are 
appropriated  by  a  self  they  become  automatically  a  part  of 
that  self,  without  thereby  losing  their  separate  identity. 

We  have  already  shown  that  as  genius  needs  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  genius  external  to  itself,  so  God  as  the  inflnite  Gen¬ 
ius  requires  the  inspiration  coming  from  an  inflnite  Mind 
other  than  His  own.  And  yet  in  so  far  as  genius  inspires, 
it  is  inwardly  appropriated — for  genius  truly  inspires  only 
as  it  is  apprehended.  Only  equality  of  genius  can  fully 
assimilate  the  full  inspiration  of  genius.  Not  only  that, 
but  it  must  appropriate  to  itself,  to  the  full  limit  of  its 
capacity,  the  inspirations  that  stream  in  upon  it  from 
sources  outside  itself.  God  as  the  inflnite  Genius  inescap¬ 
ably  appropriates  the  fulness  6f  inspiration  coming  from 
another  divine  Person  whereby  His  own  genius  is  quick¬ 
ened  and  sustained.  Or  to  make  a  slightly  different  ap¬ 
proach,  the  self  can  become  truly  self-determining  and  self- 
possessing  as  it  becomes  increasingly  comprehensive  in  the 
realm  of  personality.  Apart  from  other  selves  the  self 
cannot  truly  develop.  It  expands  and  deepens  through 
constantly  drawing  mentally,  morally,  spiritually  upon 
other  personalities  external  to  itself.  Thus,  in  ordinary 
human  intercourse,  objectivity  of  personality  is  constantly 
being  transmuted  into  subjectivity.  And  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  no  loss  but  rather  gain,  in  separate  individuality 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  influenced  and  those  by  whom 
they  are  influenced.  Growing  oneness  on  the  part  of  two 
persons  through  mutual  comprehension  and  appropriation 
of  personality  makes  for  the  enrichment  rather  than  the  im¬ 
poverishment  of  the  two  personalities  involved.  An  inflnite 
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Self  can  be  self-determining  and  self-possessing  only  as  He 
apprehends  and  assimilates  infinite  Personality  external  to 
Himelf  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  internal  to  Himself. 
An  infinite  Person  infinitely  inspired  by,  and  consequently 
infinitely  appropriating,  the  infinite  resources  of  another  in¬ 
finite  Person  inevitably  makes  that  other  Person  ideally  ab¬ 
solutely  one  with  himself — ^and  in  the  process  there  is  no 
loss  in  the  separate  identity  of  either  one  of  the  two  divine 
Persons.  The  oneness  of  two  divine  Beings  is  not  only 
possible  but  inevitable,  for  it  is  the  oneness  resulting  from 
infinite  subjectivity  embracing  infinite  objectivity. 

Assuming  that  we  are  clear  in  our  minds  that  there  must 
be  at  least  two  Persons  in  Deity  and  that  these  two  Persons 
not  only  can  be,  but  must  be,  one,  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  consider  the  question  df  the  necessity  for  there  being 
a  third  Person  in  the  Godhead.  In  other  words,  why  must 
God  be  a  triunity  rather  than  a  diunity?  In  ordinary  hu¬ 
man  experience  we  find  that  two  individuals  can  be  drawn 
to  each  other  only  through  some  strong  bond  of  common 
interest,  something  that  draws  each  out  of  himself  and  fo 
the  other.  The  stronger  that  bond,  the  deeper  and  truer 
will  be  that  unity.  Perfect  oneness  would  be  achieved 
only  through  a  bond  equal  to  evoking  the  full  outpouring 
of  the  inmost  resources  of  mind  and  heart,  the  one  to  the 
other.  Or,  we  might  say,  the  bond  that  united  two  friends 
in  perfect  oneness  would  have  to  be  equal  to  the  full  great¬ 
ness  or  capacity  of  each.  The  common  ground  or  bond 
between  two  infinities  must  itself  be  infinite.  A  bond  less 
than  personal  would  be  less  than  perfect.  And  intercourse 
between  two  perfect  Beings  can  be  only  through  a  perfect 
bond. 

In  thought  two  friends  devoted  to  each  other  almost  per¬ 
sonify  the  bond  of  love  that  exists  between  them.  Suppose 
they  were  actually  able  to  give  spiritual  personality  to  this 
love,  then  this  personalized  (not  personified)  love  would 
be  equal  in  personality  to  the  personality  of  the  two  friends 
whose  love  has  thus  been  personalized;  and  there  would 
then  be  established  a  finite  trinitarian  relation  feebly  sym¬ 
bolic  of  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  fact,  our  instinct  for 
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personifying  the  bond  of  union  in  the  most  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  between  two  individuals  may  be  a  reflection  of  the 
eternal  personalization  of  the  bond  whereby  two  divine 
Persons  live  in  and  through  each  other.  As  already  8Ug^ 
gested,  this  eternally  personalized  bond  between  two  divine 
Persons  can  Himself  be  possessed  of  nothing  less  than  the 
fulness  of  deity. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTES 


WHO  WAS  ERASTUS? 

By  Professor  Waitter  MiUiER, 

University  op  Missouri 

The  great  Apostle’s  friends  are  interesting.  Erastus  was 
one  of  his  highly  esteemed,  but  his  personality  is  baffling. 
Who  and  what  was  he? 

His  name,  a  passive  participial  form  of  the  verb  erao, 
means  the  “beloved.”  Strangely  enough,  though  the  New 
Testament  is  full  of  “love,”  this  personal  name,  whether 
the  name  of  one  or  of  two  friends  of  Paul’s,  is  the  only 
word  in  which  any  derivative  from  this  particular  root 
meaning  “to  love”  is  found  in  all  the  twenty-«even  books. 
The  verb  itself,  eran,  “to  love,”  does  not  occur  at  all;  the 
noun  eros,  “love,”  also  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  New 
Testament.  Why? 

There  are  four  Greek  verbs  for  which  we  have  no  equiva¬ 
lent  except  “love” — dgapm,  phileo,  erao,  and  stergo.  Of 
these,  agapao  itself  is  used  145  times  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  Gie  noun  agape  (from  which  the  verb  is  derived), 
118  times;  the  verbal  adjective  agapetos  “beloved,”  63 
times.  We  thus  have  this  root  represented  326  times  in 
the  New  Testament.  PhUeo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
usual  word  in  classical  Greek,  is  used  but  25  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  corresponding  noun  phllia  but 
once.  Then  we  have  philema  as  “an  expression  of  love,” 
“a  kiss,”  6  times;  compounds  of  philos  (apart  from  the 
proper  name  PhUippos,  Philip,  “one  who  loves  horses,”  oc¬ 
curring  37  times)  42  times.  That  is,  the  total  number  of 
derivatives  of  the  root  phil  in  the  New  Testament  is  42  plus 
6  plus  37.  Erao,  as  we  have  seen,  has  no  representative  at 
all,  save  in  the  name  of  our  friend  Erastus,  while  stergo 
does  not  appear  in  any  sort  of  form. 

The  reason  for  the  enormous  preponderance  of  agapao 
is  perfectly  simple  when  we  think  of  the  difference  between 
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these  four  synonyms,  agape  is  not  “love”  as  a  sentiment  but 
“love”  as  a  working  force,  the  real,  active  power  in  a 
moral  universe,  the  love  that,  springing  out  of  inner  convic¬ 
tion,  calls  for  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  a  person 
or  a  cause,  the  love  that  would  help  and  bless.  Phileo 
means  “to  be  a  friend  to,”  “to  entertain  good  will  toward,” 
“to  have  a  fondness  for,”  as  we  see  it  in  philosophy,  philo¬ 
logy,  Phil-ip,  etc. ;  in  the  case  of  a  person,  it  is  used  of 
one  that  we  are  glad  to  see  and  associate  with.  Erao  is  used 
of  love  between  the  sexes,  while  stergo  is  “to  yearn  after” — 
used  of  the  yearning  affection  of  parents  for  their  children. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  course  that  the  first  of  the 
four  is  the  verb  used  in  John  III  16:  “God  so  loved  the 
world”;  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  “Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself”;  “Love  your  enemies”;  in  Matt. 
XXII  37:  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart”;  Jno.  XIV  15:  “If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my 
commandments”;  23:  “and  my  father  will  love  him”;  etc. 
And  the  noun  agape  is  also  naturally  the  word  used  through¬ 
out  Paul’s  immortal  hymn  to  “Love.” 

The  difference  between  agapao  and  phileo  is  most  clear¬ 
ly  brought  out  in  that  wonderful  interview  between  Peter 
and  his  risen  Lord  (Jno.  XX!I  15  ff.),  which  we  may  para¬ 
phrase  on  this  wise:  “Simon,  do  you  love  (agapas)  me  more 
than  you  do  these  things,  your  boat  and  your  nets  and  your 
fishing  tackle  (vs.  3) — will  you  give  them  up  for  me  and  go 
the  limit  for  me  and  my  kingdom?”  But  Peter  answers 
on  the  lower  plane:  “Yes,  Lord,  you  know  I  am  your  friend 
{philo  se),  I  like  you.”  Jesus  repeats  his  question,  still  on 
the  higher  plane:  “Simon,  do  you  love  me  {agapas  me) — 
will  you  give  me  and  my  cause  that  last  full  measure  of  de¬ 
votion  and  help  bring  in  the  kingdom?”  Peter  answers  as 
before;  “Yes,  Lord,  you  know  I  am  your  friend  (philo  sc).” 
And  then  Jesus,  unable  to  bring  Peter  up  to  his  own  ideal 
of  love,  meets  the  disciple  on  his  and  asks:  “Simon,  are 
you  really  my  friend  (phileis  me) — do  you  really  like  me 
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and  are  you  glad  to  associate  with  me?”  And  still  Peter 
can  say  no  more  than  “You  know  I  am  your  friend  {philo 
se).**  And  just  as  he  is,  Peter  is  commissioned  to  “feed  the 
sheep.” 

After  this  long  digression  let  us  return  to  our  original 
question — who,  then,  was  (or  were)  Erastus,  whom  his 
parents  named  the  “beloved”?  In  Acts  XIX  22  we  read: 

‘  ‘  He  sent  into  Macedonia  two  of  them  that  ministered 
{diakonounton)  unto  Him,  Timotheus  and  Erastus;  but 
He  Himself  stayed  in  Asia  for  a  season.” 

It  may  be  an  open  question  whether  or  not  this  “deacon” 
or  “minister”  or  “servant”  of  Paul’s  at  Ephesus  is 
identical  with  the  friend  at  Corinth,  upon  whom  Mr.  Leslie 
Shear’s  excavations  at  the  Theatre  in  Corinth  have  recently 
shed  a  large  ray  of  light.  At  any  rate,  we  now  have  a  fair 
speaking  acquaintance  with  the  Corinthian  Erastus. 

Eratus  dwelt  at  Corinth  (II  Tim.  IV,  20).  In  Romans 
XVI,  23  Paul  sends  the  greetings  of  “the  chamberlain  of  the 
city”  to  his  friends  in  Rome.  Just  what  was  his  office? 
The  Creek  word  Paul  uses  is  oikonomos,  which  would  natur¬ 
ally  mean  “chamberlain,”  the  “manager  of  a  household”; 
but  what  was  this  “manager  of  the  household  of  the  city”? 
Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary  suggests  that  he  was  the  City 
Treasurer  of  Corinth  and  calls  attention  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Creek  Church,  according  to  which  this  same  Erastus  was 
first  oeeonomus  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Paneas. 

But  since  the  spring  of  1929  we  are  no  longer  left  to 
guesswork  or  conjecture  about  our  Erastus.  We  have  now 
his  own  inscription  with  his  Latin  titles  at  Corinth.  Ad¬ 
joining  the  vast  theatre  at  Corinth  there  is  a  large  open 
square,  paved  with  large  blocks  of  fine  limestone;  and  in 
one  comer  of  this  square  Mr.  Shear  has  laid  bare  this  in¬ 
scription,  let  into  a  slab  nearly  seven  feet  long  in  letters  of 
bronze  about  a  foot  high  and  conspicuous  from  far: 
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ERASTUS-PRO-AED- 

S-P-STRAVIT 

that  is,  Erastus,  Pro  [curator],  Aed  [ilis], 
s[ua]  p[ecunia]  stravit 

which,  being  interpreted,  says 

“Erastus,  Procurator  and  Aedile, 
laid  this  pavement  out  of  his  own  private  funds. 

This  pavement  was  surely  laid  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  A.  D.  And  the  inscription  tells  us  that  Paul’s 
friend  Erastus  was  “administrator  of  the  city  of  Corinth  in 
charge  of  all  public  buildings  (aedile)  and  public  streets 
and  squares.”  It  tells  us  further,  by  implication,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  wealth;  for  no  man  of  ordinary  means  could 
have  paid  for  that  magnificent  pavement  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  as  Erastus  did.  As  Roman  Procurator  of  a  great 
city  like  Corinth,  Erastus  stood  next  in  rank  in  the  province 
of  Achaia  to  Glallio,  the  proconsul,  who  was  also  a  friend  to 
Paul.  To  have  held  the  double  office  of  procurator  and 
aedile,  Erastus  must  have  been  a  man  of  both  wealth  and 
influence  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

Any  lover  of  the  great  apostle  and  his  friends  must  get 
a  very  real  thrill  as  he  walks  through  the  great  square  to 
the  theatre  and  stands  over  this  inscription  and  discovers 
that  Paul’s  “deacon,”  “chamberlain,”  friend  is  a  man  of 
high  official  rank  in  the  province,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
public  spirit  and  generosity,  procurator  and  aedile  of 
Corinth  and  associated  with  Seneca’s  brother  Gallio,  one  who 
could  very  well  “minister  unto  him.”  Apparently  this  great 
Roman  with  the  Greek  name  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
members  of  Paul’s  church  at  Corinth;  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Erastus  who  was  with  Paul 
at  Ephesus  was  different  from  the  Erastus  at  Corinth  than 
there  would  be  for  assuming  that  the  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
and  Apollos  at  Ephesus  were  different  from  the  Apollos 
and  Prisca  and  Aquila  at  Corinth.  A  Roman  official  of 
wealth  and  influence  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
traveling  a  few  hundred  miles  with  such  a  friend  as  Paul 
or  on  public  business  or  on  private  business  of  his  own. 
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Another  big  thrill  that  one  gets  at  Corinth,  apart  from 
the  wonderful  natural  beauty  of  the  place  and  its  historical 
associations  running  through  3,000  years  and  more,  comes 
to  the  visitor  when  he  enters  the  inscription  room  of  our 
Museum  and  stands  before  an  ancient  door  lintel  with  these 
two  broken  words: 

“AGOGE  EBRA”  [Sunjagoge  Hebra[ion]  “Synagogue 
of  the  Jews.”  Though  the  Greek  letters  are  late  and 
though  the  lintel  itself  is  a  second-hand  piece  of  marble, 
one  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  this  stone  once  stood 
over  the  very  doorway  through  which  on  every  Sabbath  day 
of  his  long  sojourn  in  the  Greek  metropolis  Paul,  with 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  went  into  the  Jewish  Synagogue  to 
worship  the  God  of  his  fathers. 

Corinth  is  even  now  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of 
Greece — ^well  worth  a  visit  from  students  of  the  Bible  as 
well  as  from  students  of  Classical  Antiquity. 


ARE  GEOLOGICAL  AGES  IRRECONCILABLE  WITH 

GENESIS? 


By  Herbert  W.  Magoun,  Ph.D., 

Belmont,  Massachusetts 

Many  futile  attempts  have  been  made  to  harmonize  Genesis 
and  geology.  Does  that  prove  that  they  cannot  be  recon¬ 
ciled?  Hardly.  Possibly  the  attempts  have  failed  for  lack 
of  certain  needed  items,  such  as  a  recognition,  for  example, 
of  the  difference  between  Hebrew  and  Aryan  mental  pro¬ 
cesses.  Then,  too,  there  are  astronomical  elements  in  the 
problem,  which  which  are  now  available  and  easy  of  com¬ 
prehension.  At  the  very  beginning,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  certain  fundamental  principles.  They  are 
usually  neglected. 

First.  If  the  Bible  is  inspired,  as  it  must  be,  no  cos¬ 
mogony  that  fails  to  tally  with  its  teachings  can  be  sound. 
Second.  If  the  Bible  is  inspired,  the  meaning  of  its  original 
inspired  form  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  admitted  into  the 
discussion.  TJiird.  If  the  geologic  ages  tally  with  that 
meaning,  they  are  probably  correct  and  should  be  accepted. 
Fourth.  Due  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  differences 
in  the  mental  processes  of  different  races  in  such  a  discus¬ 
sion  as  this,  since,  otherwise,  no  sound  conclusion  can  be 
reached.  Fifth.  Only  broad  general  outlines  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  argument,  because  Genesis  is  the  very  essence 
of  brevity.  Sixth.  The  limitations  of  an  early  language  in 
the  matter  of  scientific  terms  of  a  technical  sort  must  al¬ 
ways  be  allowed  for,  since  no  other  method  of  procedure  is 
either  fair  or  right.  Seventh.  All  quibbling  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  because  it  is  subversive  of  the  facts,  it  always  ob¬ 
scures  the  truth,  and  it  never  leads  anywhere. 

The  first  item  needs  no  discussion.  It  is  self-explanatory 
and  self-evident.  The  second  does  need  some  discus¬ 
sion;  for  it  is  vital,  if  the  truth  is  ever  to  be  known.  In 
only  one  form  have  we  an  inspired  Bible,  the  one  written 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  All  other  versions  are  mere  transla- 
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tions  that  are  more  or  less  imperfect  and  more  or  less  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  English  one  (the  R.  V.  less  so  than  the 
A.  V.,  in  some  respects)  contains  actual  blunders  here  and 
there,  as  when  it  uses  “kill”  to  translate  a  verb  meaning 
“murder”,  as  well  as  other  verbs  (ten  in  all),  or  employs 
“wall”  to  render  fifteen  different  Hebrew  terms,  or  uses 
“sit”  to  translate  six  Greek  verbs  meaning  to  recline  in 
some  fashion,  seven  more  that  mean  to  sit  on  the  ground  or 
a  mat  in  a  squatting  position,  and  one  that  means  to  mount 
an  animal  for  a  ride.  Such  infelicities  are  common — almost 
too  common.  The  translators  could  have  done  better. 

Again,  ah,  rendered  “father”  (to  Pharaoh)  in  the  story 
of  Joseph,  is  now  known  to  be  really  an  Egyptian  word 
meaning  “overseer”.  A  phrase  in  Luke  meaning  “as  the 
custom  was  ”  is  translated  “as  was  supposed”,  bios  is  never 
correctly  rendered,  etc.  The  wonder  is  that  no  real  harm 
is  done  anywhere.  None  is;  but  the  point  to  be  remembered 
is  the  fact  that  no  exegesis  can  be  satisfactory,  until  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek  has  been 
ascertained.  That  completely  eliminates  the  English  version 
as  an  authority.  It  is  not  germane. 

The  Hebrew  says  that  the  earth  came  into  existence  as  a 
formless  and  empty  thing,  which  can  only  mean  that  it  had 
no  distinct  characteristics,  or  was,  as  astronomers  postulate, 
a  nebulous  body  of  a  gaseous  sort.  In  the  Sanskrit  text  of 
the  Manava-Dhamiacastra  there  is  a  remarkable  couplet 
which  agrees  with  this  conclusion  perfectly.  It  looks  like  a 
linguistic  fossil  pointing  to  a  primitive  monotheism  and  a 
common  revelaton.  It  contains  no  warrant,  and  Genesis 
contains  none,  for  a  supposed  wrecking  of  a  perfect  world 
and  its  rehabilitation.  While  the  verb  used  may  possibly  be 
rendered  “change”,  it  is  never  change  in  the  sense  of  alter, 
but  change  in  the  sense  of  causing  to  exist  from  a  previous 
state  of  non-existence.  That  excludes  any  idea  of  ruin. 

In  the  English  version  we  have,  “and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep”  etc.,  and  many  suppose  that  “the 
deep”  means  the  ocean.  The  Hebrew  word  means  “abyss”, 
referring,  apparently,  to  the  vastness  of  space.  Just  how  to 
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interpret  what  follows  is  not  so  clear;  but  the  idea  back 
of  “the  spirit  of  God  was  brooding  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters”  seems  to  be  that  God  was  at  work  on  the  nebulous 
or  cloud-like  body;  for  their  ideas  of  things,  not  ours,  must 
be  the  test,  and  they  had  an  idea,  just  as  the  Hindus  had, 
that  water  resided  in  the  clouds,  and  to  them  “waters” 
would  be  the  best  word,  in  this  connection,  to  indicate  the 
body  that  was  like  a  cloud  in  its  general  appearance.  Water 
was  the  only  thing  in  a  cloud,  so  far  as  they  knew,  that 
ever  came  into  their  experience,  and  it  would  therefore  fit. 
The  idea  that  it  must  mean  the  ocean  here  is  wholly  modem 
and  inept.  Moses  was  struggling  to  express  ideas  for  which 
no  adequate  terms  were  available,  and  the  only  fair  thing 
to  do  is  to  try  to  understand  his  difficulty  and  his  meaning. 

The  Sanskrit  and  the  Hebrew  both  recognize  two  waters 
and  two  heavens,  and  the  Hebrew  consistently  uses  the 
dual  number,  two-heavens  and  two-waters,  when  mentioning 
either.  The  cloud  region  and  its  waters  furnished  one  por¬ 
tion  of  each  pair;  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky  and  the  sur¬ 
face  waters  of  the  earth,  the  other.  Here,  again,  we  must 
try  to  understand  their  ideas.  Ours  have  no  place  in  the 
premises,  even  if  many  do  make  them  all-important.  They 
are  not.  God  wrought  in  the  nebulous  body  and  in  due 
time  created  light. 

It  does  not  follow  from  verse  5  that  day  and  night  b^an 
then;  for  verse  14  precludes  any  such  idea,  and  Hebrew 
diction  simply  runs  true  to  type  in  putting  in  a  later  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  thing  that  belongs  with  the  general  topic 
of  light.  Verse  5  is  really  parenthetical  in  its  first  half,  but 
the  latter  part  of  it  is  now  recognized  as  a  metaphorical 
statement  of  uncertain  meaning.  Without  forcing  it  in  the 
least,  it  can  be  rendered,  “And  there  was  a  darkening  and 
a  dawning,  period  one.”  That  meaning,  in  fact,  is  quite 
literal,  more  so  than  the  present  rendering;  for,  as  M.  Dou- 
mergue  shows  in  Moise  et  la  Genese  (p.  100), Professor 
Naville,  the  great  French  scholar,  has  plainly  indicated  that 
yom  means  “an  indefinite  period  of  time,  between  a  begin¬ 
ning  and  an  ending”.  It  does  not  and  cannot  mean  a  defin¬ 
ite  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  Moreover,  an  evening  and 
a  morning  make  a  night,  not  a  day. 
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By  the  figure  of  speech  called  Synecdoche  it  is  always 
possible  to  use  the  whole  for  a  part  or  a  part  for  a  whole, 
and  yom  is  subject  to  that  possibility;  but  when  an  ancient 
Hebrew  had  reference  to  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  he 
expressed  it  by  yom  wlayil,  or  the  reverse,  just  as  a  Greek 
used  a  compound  like  night-day  for  the  same  purpose.  His 
word  for  day  was  limited  to  daylight  time,  and  so  was  that 
of  the  Hebrews,  when  used  in  that  connection.  It  follows 
that  the  latter  part  of  verse  5  may  mean  a  long  period  of 
deepening  uncertainty  followed  by  one  of  increasing  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  that  would  tally  nicely  with  what  geologists  are 
pleased  to  call  Archaean  Time. 

The  next  step  is  clear  enough.  God  carried  forward  the 
process  of  the  formation  of  the  earth,  until  there  was  a 
solid  body  within  the  clouds  and  then  began  the  gathering 
of  water  from  the  clouds  upon  the  surface  of  that  solid. 
An  “expanse”  was  placed  between,  not  a  “firmament”, 
which  implies  something  solid.  This  was  distinctly  the 
water  age,  for  water  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  mundane 
conditions,  as  represented  in  Genesis.  It  corresi)onds  admir¬ 
ably  with  the  Silurian  Age  of  geologists,  although  inverte¬ 
brates  are  taken  as  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  age  in  geo¬ 
logical  treatises. 

At  the  beginning  the  water  must  have  been  at  or  near 
the  boiling  point,  and  the  first  life  was  probably  vegetable 
in  character,  since  the  remarkable  colors  found  in  hot 
springs  are  due  to  living  organisms  of  a  low  order.  Invert¬ 
ebrate  life  could  only  begin  as  the  waters  cooled.  Neither 
that  life  nor  the  other  had  any  interest  for  Hebrew  thinkers 
of  an  early  day,  and  the  mention  of  either  would  have  been 
meaningless  to  them.  For  that  reason  such  life  has  no 
place  in  a  fair  discussion.  It  is  not  germane.  To  drag  it 
in  is  to  dodge  the  point.  To  the  Hebrew  mind  the  water 
was  the  thing  that  could  be  understood.  To  the  modern 
one  the  invertebrates  appeal,  because  modern  men  know 
something  about  them. 

The  dry  land  begins  to  figure  on  the  third  day,  and  the 
seas  take  definite  shape.  To  the  modern  geologist  rock- 
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making  then  and  later  is  a  vital  point;  but  no  early  He¬ 
brew  had  any  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  such  things.  Of 
necessity  they  were  excluded.  Land  vegetation  was  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter,  and  it  is  referred  to  in  the  briefest  possible 
manner.  When  a  farmer  cuts  his  hay,  he  may  cut  Tim¬ 
othy,  Witch-grass,  Bluegrass  (there  are  several  kinds). 
Clover,  and  other  things  like  wild  strawberry  vines,  white- 
weed,  etc.;  but  he  calls  them  all  grass  and  never  uses  the 
word  as  a  technical  botanical  term.  To  do  so  here  is  quib¬ 
bling  of  the  worst  kind.  Vegetation  of  the  humbler  sort 
is  what  is  meant.  With  it  are  then  grouped  herbs  that 
produce  seed  and  trees  that  produce  fruit  with  seed  in 
them.  The  Hebrew  habit  of  grouping  things  together  that 
are  related  explains  the  course  taken.  The  later  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  Carboniferous  Age  are  taken  for  granted. 
That,  too,  is  a  Hebrew  way  of  doing  things.  Life  in  the 
three  ages  was  so  closely  related  that  they  are  sometimes 
grouped  together  as  Paleozoic  Time. 

The  third  is  called  by  geologists  the  Devonian  Age,  or 
the  age  of  fishes.  Here,  again,  a  vast  difference  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  mental  horizon  of  moderns  and  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  Geological  investigations,  fossil  remains,  careful 
study  of  present  conditions,  deductions  concerning  early 
ones,  and  the  methods  of  comparative  study  have  led  to  the 
characteristics  given  this  age.  To  an  ancient  Hebrew  it 
would  all  have  been  meaningless  and  a  detriment  rather 
than  a  help  to  put  fishes  into  the  picture.  Inspiration 
never  makes  any  mistakes  of  that  sort.  It  fits  things  to 
the  mentality  of  the  persons  to  be  reached;  and  yet  it  so 
moulds  them  that  all  future  generations  and  races  of  men 
can  understand  what  it  is  needful  for  them  to  understand, 
and  it  makes  the  statements  true  to  the  basic  facts  of  na¬ 
ture.  In  our  shortsightedness  we  miss  the  point.  Moses 
gave  the  side  of  things  most  easily  understood.  We  make 
use  of  the  side  developed  by  generations  of  scholars  and 
investigators.  God  was  too  wise  to  confuse  things  with  our 
modern  ideas.  They  were  not  germane. 

The  fourth  geological  period  was  the  Carboniferous  Age, 
so-called,  because  it  was  the  period  during  which  the  coal 
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fonnations  were  laid  down.  Even  a  child  should  be  able 
to  see  that  such  matters  had  no  interest  and  no  meaning 
to  Moses  himself.  They  are  utterly  modem.  Vegetation 
went  on  and  developed  extensively,  and  that  much  is  im¬ 
plied.  It  is  enough.  Nothing  further  was  needed  then,  and 
nothing  further  is  needed  now  in  settling  the  Hebrew  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  fourth  day.  It  chronicles  an  immensely  import¬ 
ant  fact — the  functioning  of  the  sun  and  moon  as  such  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 

The  Hebrew  says  that  God  placed  two  “lights”  in  the 
idcy  at  that  time,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  word 
used  is  composed  of  the  noun  meaning  light  plus  the  prefix 
mo-,  so  that  the  meaning  must  be,  “light-givers”,  “lumin¬ 
aries.”  The  reference  is  to  the  actual  sun  and  moon,  not 
to  their  light,  and  on  that  basis  alone  can  the  verse  be 
understood.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  day  and  a  night 
as  we  know  them  until  after  this  fourth  day.  In  the  course 
of  it  somewhere,  these  two  heavenly  bodies  were  completed 
and  made  to  function  as  they  now  do,  and  scientific  opinion 
justifies  the  statement  of  Moses. 

Tropical  conditions  prevailed  all  over  the  earth  until 
after  the  Carboniferous  Age,  except  in  the  extreme  south, 
where  there  are  evidences  of  glaciation  that  cannot  be 
laughed  aside.  Ridicule  is  always  a  confession  of  weakness 
— it  indicates  that  its  user  has  no  valid  arguments  with 
which  to  meet  the  facts  of  the  opposing  view.  It  was  In- 
gersol’s  sole  weapon,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  things  which 
he  attacked  was  abysmal.  It  turned  me  against  him  before 
I  was  out  of  my  teens;  for  I  saw  how  fallacious  his  whole 
position  was.  Ridicule  can  capture  the  unwary;  but  it 
has  no  charms  for  a  real  thinker. 

When  the  Carboniferous  Age  was  past,  climate  as  well 
as  days  and  nights  began  to  be  developed.  For  this  there 
must  have  been  a  cause,  and  that  cause  must  have  been 
adequate.  The  natural  supposition  is  that  the  inclination 
of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  had 
somehow  been  produced,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
new  conditions.  Up  to  that  time  whatever  heat  had  been 
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received  from  the  sun  had  been  so  evenly  distributed  in  the 
north  that  climatic  differences  were  practically  nil.  As¬ 
tronomers  now  say  that  an  immense  cloud-cap  shut  out  the 
sun  during  the  early  ages;  but  if  there  is  any  truth  at  all 
in  the  supposition  that  the  sun  is  shrinking  in  its  diameter, 
there  must  be  a  period  somewhere  in  the  past  that  was  of 
vast  duration  during  which  the  sun  was  in  the  making  and 
not  yet  condensed  enough  to  dominate  this  earth  with  its 
heat  and  light.  To  postulate  the  beginning  of  that  condi¬ 
tion  in,  or  near  the  end  of,  the  Carboniferous  Age  is 
therefore  to  agree  with  the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

Moses  put  the  two  “lights”  where  they  really  belong, 
and  he  characterized  the  fourth  day  by  the  one  important 
thing,  even  from  our  own  standpoint.  Coal  is  now  a  neces¬ 
sity,  or  has  been;  but  it  is  not  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  history  of  the  fourth  day.  It  would  have  been  mean¬ 
ingless  to  a  Hebrew  in  the  early  days,  and  Moses’  state¬ 
ment  has  been  meaningless  to  us  until  recently.  At  last, 
however,  we  are  beginning  to  understand. 

One  of  the  last  persons  on  earth  that  we  might  expect 
to  come  to  the  defense  of  Moses  is  Sir  George  Darwin. 
Nevertheless,  in  The  Tides  he  has  proposed  a  theory  and 
backed  it  up  with  facts  that  make  the  position  of  Moses 
unassailable.  Unfortunately  he  left  it  hanging  in  mid  air, 
and  other  scientists,  with  no  real  knowledge  of  what  he 
taught,  have  made  a  lot  of  wild  deductions,  especially  those 
who  reject  his  theory  out  of  hand.  Laboratory  experiments 
were  a  part  of  his  work,  made  to  see  how  such  bodies  as  he 
postulated  would  behave.  At  high  velocities  they  were 
found  to  be  stable.  With  a  diminution  of  speed  they  be¬ 
came  unstable,  the  large  end  bulged,  the  small  one  project¬ 
ed  with  a  contraction  at  the  neck,  an  hour-glass  shape  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  then  a  rupture  of  the  parts.  If  these  facts  are 
applied  to  the  earth,  they  become  extremely  significant. 
Why  scientists  have  not  seen  it  is  a  puzzle.  If  his  word  is 
taken  seriously,  the  moon  must  have  been  attached  to  the 
earth  at  the  south  pole  (he  postulates  a  pear-shaped  body 
revolving  on  a  common  axis  and — ^note  this  point — also  re- 
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volving  about  a  common  center  of  gravity),  and  curiously 
enough,  conditions  there  and  all  over  the  earth’s  surface 
tally  exactly  with  what  ought  to  have  happened  if  his  de¬ 
ductions  are  correct.  A  cause  for  the  inclination  of  the 
earth’s  axis  is  also  provided. 

Nay,  more.  Conditions  on  the  moon’s  surface,  long  an 
enigma,  can  thus  be  adequately  accounted  for.  Astronomers, 
recognizing  that  point,  have  accepted  the  theory  as  sound. 
It  explains  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  way  things  that  ge¬ 
ologists  have  long  been  teaching,  but  for  which  they  have 
had  no  adequate  cause.  The  laboratory  experiments  men¬ 
tioned  provide  one  that  is  adequate,  and  they  also  account 
for  other  puzzling  conditions  in  the  distribution  of  land 
on  the  earth’s  surface.  The  theory  has  been  ridiculed,  like 
many  another  great  discovery ;  but  it  contains  within  it,  never¬ 
theless,  the  solution  of  problem  after  problem  in  geology, 
astronomy,  and  Biblical  lore.  The  earth  and  moon  sepa¬ 
rated  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  Moses  was  right. 

One  thing  usually  overlooked,  is  the  fact  that  the  Genesis 
account  of  the  fifth  day  implies  a  vast  extension  of  life  al¬ 
ready  existing.  It  does  not  indicate  the  beginning  of  all 
such  life;  for  the  implication  is  that  creative  energy  was 
confined  to  the  “great  sea-monsters”  of  the  “Reptilian 
Age”,  the  period  now  called  Mesozoic  Time.  In  dealing  with 
it,  one  fact  can  never  be  forgotten — Moses  had  no  scientific 
technical  terms  like  pterosaur  or  pterodactyl.  He  had  to  use 
some  word  that  would  suggest  the  truth.  In  the  Pacific, 
certain  islanders  called  goats  “horned  dogs”,  and  that  will 
illustrate  the  real  situation  which  Moses  had  to  face. 
Certain  lumbering  reptiles  fiew  haltingly  like  fowls,  and 
fowls  he  called  them  as  the  nearest  thing  to  them  in  his 
experience.  They  were  not  fowls;  but  he  had  no  better 
word  with  which  to  describe  them,  and  to  suppose  that  he 
used  the  word  as  we  use  it  in  a  narrow  technical  sense  is 
to  forget  that  what  an  author  means  is  the  vital  thing,  not 
what  we  mean  by  the  words  he  happens  to  use.  It  is  our 
business  to  try  to  understand  him,  not  to  misinterpret  him 
and  then  give  him  fits  for  what  he  says.  Fowls  would 
cover  the  ground  and  include  all  the  winged  creatures  of 
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the  age  described,  as  Moses  saw  things,  and  he  used  the  word 
as  we  now  use  such  terms  as  mammals.  It  is  not  likely  that 
he  understood  what  he  was  describing ;  but  he  was  led  to  use 
the  only  word  that  would  answer  the  purpose  and  convey 
the  general  meaning. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  fifth  day  tallies  with 
the  geologic  age  that  corresponds,  and  the  sixth  can  now 
be  considered.  Geologists  call  it  Cenozoic  Time  and  divide 
it  into  two  parts,  the  tertiary  and  the  quaternary  periods. 
In  Genesis,  the  first  period  includes,  first,  the  cattle  and 
creeping  things  familiar  to  the  people  and  then  the  beasts 
(wild  creatures)  of  the  field,  each  after  its  kind.  The  order 
in  which  they  are  mentioned  is  the  order  of  their  import¬ 
ance;  but  the  reversal  in  part  is  only  a  rhetorical  device 
in  common  use.  The  beasts  are  thus  disposed  of  and  a 
return  is  made  to  what  the  people  knew,  the  small  fry 
of  every  sort  being  grouped  as  “creeping  things”. 

No  two  witnesses  in  a  courtroom  ever  agree  in  all  details, 
unless  there  has  been  collusion  beforehand.  It  is  therefore 
utterly  unreasonable  to  expect  that  Moses  would  give  an 
account  of  things  that  would  tally  in  all  details  with  our 
own  ideas  of  such  affairs,  and  it  is  still  more  unreasonable 
to  demand  that  inspiration  ought  to  have  so  shaped  up 
his  testimony  that  it  would  agree  with  our  modem  termin¬ 
ology.  The  limitations  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  knowledge,  and  of  the  object  in  view  require  that  mat¬ 
ters  should  be  so  put  that  the  real  objective  could  be 
reached.  If  that  unreasonable  demand  had  been  met,  a 
situation  would  have  resulted  in  which  the  very  thing 
aimed  at  would  have  been  rendered  impotent.  As  it  is, 
that  object  has  been  attained  with  every  generation,  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  the  basic  facts  have 
been  true.  If  we  persist  in  misconstruing  the  language,  the 
fault  is  our  own. 

The  basic  agreement  is  therefore  as  complete  as  any  one 
can  reasonably  demand  that  it  should  be,  and  man  is  put 
in  the  quaternary  period  where  he  rightly  belongs.  The 
general  agreement  is  remarkable,  when  one  considers  the 
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utter  unlikeness  of  ancient  Hebrew  knowledge  to  the  erudi¬ 
tion  of  our  day,  the  limitations  of  the  Hebrew  vocabulary 
in  contrast  with  the  richness  of  our  own,  and  the  fact  that 
Moses  was  describing  things  of  which  he  had  no  personal 
knowledge  whatever  and  no  means  of  obtaining  any.  He 
was  not  an  astronomer,  and  he  was  not  a  geologist;  and 
yet  be  managed  under  divine  guidance  so  to  put  things  that 
they  tally  with  the  best  scientific  opinion  of  our  own  day, 
and  have  actually  been  in  advance  of  that  opinion  in  de¬ 
tails  and  basic  facts.  The  fourth  day,  as  Moses  describes  it 
has  been  bitterly  criticised.  He  was  right,  for  all  that. 

Modem  geologists  have  now  divided  the  six  main  eras  up 
into  minute  portions,  so  that  the  originals  are  hardly  recog¬ 
nizable;  but  these  subdivisions  depend  upon  rock-formations 
of  which  the  ancient  Semites  had  not  the  slightest  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  would  have  been  a/bout  as  intelligible  to  them 
as  television  is  now  to  a  Fiji  islander.  It  is  therefore  ir¬ 
rational  to  admit  any  of  the  minutiae  of  the  six  main  eras 
into  the  discussion.  They  are  wholly  out  of  place  in  that 
connection.  It  would  be  like  trying  to  compare  the  modem 
“mean”  hours  as  kept  by  a  clock  with  the  ancient  daylight 
hours  indicated  by  a  sundial.  The  latter  differed  with  the 
seasons,  while  the  clock  keeps  ever  the  same.  Both  mark 
time,  however,  and  each  has  its  place  in  human  history. 

That  too  much  dependence  has  been  placed  on  local 
rock-formations  is  now  emphatically  asserted.  The  facts 
seem  to  justify  the  assertion.  The  rock  strata  are  pretty 
well  jumbled  up,  taking  things  in  the  large,  and  they  are 
not  yet  understood.  Like  conditions,  however,  usually  pro¬ 
duce  like  results,  even  if  a  long  period  of  time  intervenes. 
Geol(^sts  are  at  swords’  points  in  connection  with  fossil 
remains  and  their  meaning,  none  of  them  really  know  what 
occurred.  Those  whose  guesses  are  semingly  the  most  wild 
are  the  most  sure  that  they  are  right.  Two  schools  of 
thought  are  represented  and  are  strongly  antagonistic,  both 
appear  to  have  some  tmth  in  them,  neither  seems  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  in  itself  to  account  for  all  the  facts,  and  the  entire 
question  is  still  open;  for  where  the  doctors  disagree  the 
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diagnosis  of  some  must  be  wrong,  and  it  has  often  happened 
that  all  of  them  have  been  wrong. 

If  some  of  the  archaean  rocks  forming  the  earth’s  crust 
are  30,000  feet  thick,  as  is  now  believed,  they  were  not  laid 
down  by  some  cataclysm;  but  where  stratified  rocks  have 
undergone  a  metamorphosis  under  heat  and  pressure  so 
that  they  have  become  crystaline,  it  is  natural  to  infer 
that  some  fearful  natural  convulsion  has  been  at  work.  We 
do  not  know.  All  hypotheses  are  guesses  of  a  sort,  and 
scientific  guessing  is  like  all  other  guessing:  it  is  not  proof. 
It  has  often  been  woefully  wrong,  as  in  the  case  of  deep-sea 
life;  but  it  is  still  inclined  to  be  pretty  positive,  declarin<g, 
for  instance,  that  Genesis  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Geology. 
Famous  geologists  say  otherwise,  and  from  what  has  now 
been  said  it  looks  as  if  they  were  right. 
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of  furnishing  a  much-needed  monograph  on  the  idea  of  holi¬ 
ness  in  the  primitive  Christian  Church.  Forty-four  years 
ago  Ernst  Issel  had  written  on  the  same  subject,  but  our 
understanding  of  the  N.  T.  and  the  first  Christian  Church 
has  experienced  so  many  important  contributions  during  the 
last  decades  that  a  new  book  on  this  important  subject 
seemed  imperative.  Asting ’s  book  is,  therefore,  most 
modern,  but  also  conservative.  While  E.  P.  Scott  {The 
Spirit  in  the  New  Testament,  Doran,  1923)  defined  the 
Spirit  as  “present  in  all  good  men  .  .  .  and  in  all  impulses 
that  make  for  a  higher  and  nobler  life”,  the  totaliter  aliter 
of  the  divine  is  here  given  its  rightful  place. 

The  author  has  examined  the  meaning  of  “holiness”  in  the 
pre-Christian  sources,  the  New  Testament,  and  finally  also  in 
tlie  Apostolic  Fathers.  As  the  common  concept,  one  could 
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is  centralized  in  some  persons  who  are,  therefore,  respected 
as  ‘‘holy”  men  and  distin^ished  from  the  merely  “pro¬ 
fane”.  In  Israel  Yahveh  is  “The  Holy  One”  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Covenant  partake  of  his  divine  substance,  but 
in  a  particular  way  Yahveh ’s  holiness  has  gone  into  the  Law 
as  a  numen  praesens,  and  this  is,  therefore,  not  only  ob¬ 
served  in  a  legalistic  sense  (as  O.  F.  Moore  already  pointed 
out  in  his  Judaism) ^  but  revered  as  representing  Yahveh. 
Where  individuals  apeared  as  “holy”,  they  had  been  select¬ 
ed  by  Yahveh  and  equipped  with  power  to  execute  a  di¬ 
vinely  given  task.  While  in  paganism  “holy”  always  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  irrational,  the  inconceivable  super-worldly 
quality,  it  is  in  Judaism  the  divine  attribute  which  could  be 
bestowed  by  Yahveh  upon  chosen  people. 

Similarly  in  the  New  Testament  the  term  “holy”  signifies 
that  one  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  divine  and  has  part 
in  the  fulness  of  divine  power.  This  applies  most  directly 
to  Jesus  and  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  where  Peter  is  struck  with  awe  as  he 
faces  the  divine,  the  sublime,  which  is  different  from  the 
merely  human.  Peter  realizes  the  intense  force  of  the 
define  “holiness”  as  a  mysterious,  wonderful  power,  which 
“holy”  upon  the  “profane”  and  begs  Jesus  to  leave  him, 
who  is  a  sinful  man. 

It  is  therefore  that  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  effulgence  of 
the  entire  being  of  God,  is  the  greatest  gift  which  man  may 
pray  for.  The  possession  of  the  Spirit  by  the  believers  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  N.  T.  concept.  It  is  granted  the 
believer  at  baptism  on  the  basis  of  faith  and  becomes  the 
directive  force  of  his  life.  As  a  result  of  this  fellowship 
with  God  the  congregation  itself  becomes  a  sacred  body,  a 
“holy”  Church. 

The  term  hagioi  is,  therefore,  applied  originally  to  a 
small  group  of  Christian  leaders,  then  also  to  all  members 
of  the  mother  Church,  and  again  to  all  Christians,  for  all 
are  by  faith  eqxially  holy  before  their  Lord.  For  this  reason 
one  must  distinguish  between  the  various  references  and 
not  simply  apply  one  single,  uniform  meaning,  even  though 
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all  are  derived  from  the  same  basic  idea.  In  the  letters  of 
Paul  the  author  demonstrates  the  reference  to  be  mostly 
to  representative  men,  i.  e.  to  evangelists  and  pastors  of 
churches. 

In  Paul  the  meaning  of  holiness”  is  laigely  influenced  by 
Hellenism.  The  new  idea  expressed  in  his  letters  is  that  the 
believer  must  not  only  strive  after  it,  but  that  this  gift 
of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  him  who  obeys  God.  Thus  the 
ethical  element  is  given  with  the  mystical,  the  subjective 
by  the  demand  of  obedience.  The  spiritual  possession  of 
holiness  then  distinguishes  the  Christian  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  climax  is  reached  in  Ignatius,  where  the  Church  is 
considered  holy  as  the  bearer  of  salvation,  although  he  is 
still  far  removed  from  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma  of  the 
Church.  In  the  gospel  of  John  “holy”  is  simply  equivalent 
to  “divine”,  and  Jesus  “sanctifles”  himself  by  severing  his 
relationship  to  the  “world”  by  returning  to  the  Father. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Asting’s  book  represents  a  very 
careful  scientiflc  study,  giving  a  detailed,  exegetical  expo¬ 
sition  of  every  important  relevant  passage,  and  has  certain¬ 
ly  much  to  offer  to  every  student  of  theology. 

Manfred  Manr(X)t. 

The  Teaching  of  Karl  Barth,  an  exposition  by  R.  Birch 
Hoyle,  A.  T.  S.  Pp.  286.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York,  1930.  $2.75. 

The  major  new  theological  movement  of  recent  years  in 
Europe  is  the  Barthian.  Its  predominent  literature  is  in 
German,  but  R.  B.  Hoyle  is  now  giving  us  the  best  account 
of  this  movement  yet  published  in  English. 

The  work  is  historic  at  first,  treating  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  its  ecclesiastic  and  philosophic  backgrounds,  and 
the  relationship  of  all  of  these  to  current  European  history. 
The  book  then  attempts  the  very  difScult  task  of  defining 
the  Barthian  message.  This  is  done  largely  by  quotations 
from  Barth  and  others  who  are  in  any  way  related  to  the 
movement.  The  book  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  Dialectic 
method  of  this  school  and  with  one  chapter  giving  a  criticism 
of  Barth’s  views.  J.  L.  Keuso. 
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The  Messiah  Jesus,  and  John  The  Baptist,  by  Robert 
Eisler,  Ph.D.  Lincoln  Maeveigh,  The  Dial  Press,  New 
York,  1931.  Pp.  XXVIII  and  638. 

The  starting  point  of  this  book  is  that  Josephus  was  but 
a  renegade  Jew  and  a  political  opportunist;  that  his  state¬ 
ments  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth  are  utterly  untrust¬ 
worthy,  are,  in  fact,  a  Christian  interpolation;  but  that  he 
did  in  fact  write  a  very  different  account  of  Jesus  the  Mes¬ 
siah  entirely  derogatory,  but  which  was  deleted  by  Christian 
ecclesiastics,  not  only  from  all  copies  in  Christian  hands,  but 
also  from  all  among  Jews  and  that  this  supposed  account 
was,  unlike  the  rest  of  Josephus’  work,  entirely  trustworthy 
and  from  which  we  may  obtain  the  real  biography  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Concerning  this  claim  of  Dr.  Eisler  we  may 
ask  the  three  formal  questions  of  the  reviewer; — 

1.  What  did  the  author  try  to  do?  He  endeavored  to 
show  that  Jesus  was  not  a  Savior  of  men  at  all,  but  a  mili¬ 
tary  revolutionary  who  perished  miserably  and  justly,  who 
did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  but  was  impersonated  by  a 
tivin  brother,  who  looked  exactly  like  him!  That  John  the 
Baptist  was  alos  a  mere  ascetic  revolutionary  who  was  be¬ 
headed  at  the  Castle  of  Machaerus  fourteen  years  after  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Did  he  do  his  task  well?  His  method  was  by  sup¬ 
position;  he  supposes  that  Josephus  did  in  fact  give  a  true 
account  and  estimate  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus 
Messiah;  supposes  that  it  was  deleted  by  Christians;  sup¬ 
poses  the  substance  of  what  that  account  contained;  on  the 
basis  of  this  supposed  account  by  Josephus  he  supposed  a 
very  detailed  account  of  the  life  and  public  doings  of  Jesus 
Messiah  and  John  Baptist  and  denounces  Jesus  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  horrible  characterization: — “About  this  time  there 
appeared  a  man — ^if  it  is  possible  to  call  this  royal  beggar, 
glowing  with  faith  in  his  God  and  filled  with  Divine  in¬ 
spiration,  this  poor  and  crippled  wandering  workman,  whose 
words  have  now  for  almost  two  millennia  resounded  through 
the  world,  by  the  same  miserable  name  which  designates 
also  the  fearful  sheep  of  the  human  herd,  as  well  as  the 
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rapacious  beasts  eager  for  power,  against  whose  obtuseness 
and  hardness  of  heart  this  incomparably  precious  and  fragile 
vessel  of  the  spirit  was  to  be  shattered'’  (P  567f).  Dr. 
Eisler  declares  in  his  preface  this  method  of  procedure  as 
follows: — “That  in  spite  of  the  tireless  efforts  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  revisers,  enough  has  been  preserved  in  certain  out- 
of-the-way  corners  of  the  world,  among  Jews  and  heretics 
as  well  as  in  quotations  occurring  in  Christian  polemic  and 
apologetic  literature,  to  allow  us  to  reconstruct  with  suf¬ 
ficient  clarity  and  plausibility,  and  even  with  a  certain 
amount  of  picturesque  detail,  the  fundamental  features  of 
Jesus’  personality  and  his  mission,  particularly  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  his  enemies”  (P.  VII). 

The  character  of  reasoning  employed  is  amazing.  Despite 
manifest  technical  literary  and  philological  ability,  “if” 
and  “possibly”  and  “it  may  be”  and  “very  probably”, 
and  such  like  expressions,  occur  from  one  to  a  dozen  times 
on  very  many  pages.  He  declares  that  among  the  many 
questionable  things  which  are  told  us  by  the  Evangelists, 
we  have  one  absolutely  reliable  utterance  from  an  enemy, 
the  title  placed  by  Pilate  over  the  cross! — ^utterly  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  the  only  record  of  that  saying  of  Pilate  is 
in  the  same  discredited  Evangelists!  It  seems  incredible 
that  such  reasoning  can  satisfy  many  intelligent  Jews  and 
certainly  will  not  have  anything  of  influence  upon  any 
Christian  worthy  the  name. 

3.  Was  the  task  the  author  set  himself  worth  doing? 
As  a  sample  of  negative  evidence  it  is  most  valuable.  The 
evident  learning  of  the  author  gives  some  assurance  at  least, 
that  this  is  the  best  that  Jewish  propaganda  against  the 
Christ  and  Christianity  can  do.  If  this  is  the  best,  the  best 
is  unworthy  of  consideration.  It  amounts  simply  to  the 
claim  that  The  Evangelists  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credence 
as  narrators  and  that  Christianity  is  a  humbug.  For  the 
origin  of  the  wonderful  teachings  attributed  to  Jesus  and 
the  impeccable  character  given  to  him,  and  of  the  rise  of  the 
Church,  he  gives  no  explanation.  The  Creation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  its  influence  for  good  in  the  world  involves  as 
great  a  miracle  as  the  Christ  himself. 


M.  G.  Kyle. 
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Faith  and  Sight,  by  Professor  Jacob  Muhlenberg  Hantz, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  The  Book  Concern,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Pp.  283.  $3.50. 

In  this  work  we  have  a  rather  metaphysical  discussion  of 
Faith  and  Sight,  Faith  and  Reason,  Morality  and  the  Moral 
Faculty,  and  of  special  Anticipations  of  Christian  Theology 
to  be  found  among  Jewish  writers  and  even  among  heathen 
people.  The  sulbjects  are  presented  in  the  form  of  lectures 
and  added  to  those  lectures  are  quite  voluminous  notes,  al¬ 
most  as  voluminous  as  the  lectures  themselves.  Much  of  the 
most  valuaible  support  of  the  argument  is  supplied  in  these 
notes,  removing  thus  the  most  technical  material  from  the 
body  of  the  lectures. 

There  is  apt  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  this 
book,  it  may  even  be  in  small  measure  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  some  confusion  of  the  philosophical  meaning  of  faith 
with  the  religious  meaning;  faith  in  philosophy  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  a  reaching  out  to  grasp  the  unperceived,  but  faith 
in  religion,  especially  in  the  Christian  religion,  is  belief 
upon  evidence. 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  author  does  not  keep  quite 
distinct  the  assent  of  the  intellect  and  the  consent  of  the  will. 
“The  devils  believe  and  tremble.” 

M.  G.  Kyle. 


Orientaua  Christiana,  Vol.  XXI  Num.  67,  Janurario- 
Bartio,  1931.  Eveques  Russes  en  Exil,  Douze  Ans 
D’epreuves  (1918-1930).  Pont.  Institutum  Orientalium 
Studiorum  Roma. 

The  history  of  the  revolution  in  Russia  has  many  phases 
already  and  probaibly  several  more  yet  to  follow.  Of  these 
phases  of  the  revolution,  the  ecclesiastical  difficulties  and 
persecutions  are  not  the  least  important  and  sometimes  the 
most  cruel.  These  diffik^ulties  arose  in  the  Orthodox  Russian 
Church,  and  in  all  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  groups 
as  well.  Also  a  peculiar  difficulty  arose  because  of  the  fact 
that  some  congregations  of  the  Russian  Church  were  in 
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foreign  lands  and  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war  became  enemy 
people  so  that  a  schism  arose  in  the  Church.  This  mono- 
graph  is  a  history  of  such  schism  particularly  in  the 
Russian  Church  ■  in  Jugo-Slavia.  After  a  brief  Introduc¬ 
tion,  the  ecclesiastical  situation  is  analyzed  in  two  parts: — 
1.  The  Antecdents,  the  Origin,  Development  and  Determine 
ing  of  the  schism.  2.  The  Position  of  the  Foreign  Episco¬ 
pate  of  the  Russian  Church  in  relation  to  “Sister 
Churches  The  work  is  purely  a  history  derived  mainly 
from  official  documents  and  acts.  It  places  no  blame  on  any 
one,  but  aims  to  record  the  facts.  Though  mainly  of  im¬ 
mediate  interest  to  the  Catholic  Church,  Eastern  and  also 
Western,  it  has  a  wider  interest  as  a  part  of  Christian  Church 
History.  Moreover  the  affliction,  not  to  say  persecution,  of 
part  of  the  Church  or,  indeed,  of  any  religionists  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
people  of  any  communion  whatever.  This  is  another  of 
the  sad  chapters  of  the  great  debacle  of  modern  Christian 
civilization  known  as  tiie  World  War. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 


De  Sacramento  Altaris,  Ockham-Birch,  The  Lutheran  Lit¬ 
erary  Board,  Burlington,  la.  1930.  Pp.  XLII  and 
275.  $3.50. 

The  translation  and  preparation  of  the  metaphysical  works 
of  Ockham  concerning  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar,  i.  e.  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  was  a  work  of 
almost  unparalleled  difficulties  and  ecclesiastical  history  and 
ritual  are  under  great  obligation  to  the  Lutheran  Literary 
Board  and  especially  to  Dr.  Birch  for  this  publication. 

Only  one  capable  of  preparing  such  a  work,  involving, 
as  it  does,  not  only  unusual  attainments  in  Ecclesiastical 
Latin,  but  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  well  nigh  incompre¬ 
hensible  metaphysics  of  Medieval  Europe,  could  be  capable 
of  a  thorough  review  of  such  a  book. 

With  the  main  outcome  of  Ockham’s  reasoning  perhaps  all 
Lutherans  will  agree,  as  Ockham  was  the  forerunner  of 
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Luther;  and  naturally  Catholics  will  draw  off  a  little  to 
one  side  and  other  Protestants  a  little  to  the  other.  With 
the  prolix  hair-splitting  of  Medieval  logic,  however,  perhaps 
none  has  to-day  any  sympathy. 

M.  G.  Ky^e. 

The  Catholic  Student’s  “Aids”  To  The  Bible.  By 
Hugh  Pope,  O.  P. ;  D.  S.  Scr.  Revised  edition.  Crown 
8vo.  Vol.  I.  The  Old  Testament  (general)  xii,  336  pp. 
with  map  of  Early  Christian  world,  1926.  Vol.  II. 
The  Old  Testament  (special  Introduction,  completely  re¬ 
written)  xiv,  471  pp.  $3.50  each,  cloth. 

This  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (to  be  completed 
by  a  third  volume)  may  well  be  termed  new,  since  the  first 
edition  of  the  whole,  that  apeared  seventeen  years  ago,  was 
comprised  in  one  sole  book.  So  now  the  work  has  ripened 
to  maturity.  The  advantage  of  the  author’s  Dominican 
training  comes  principally  to  the  fore  in  vol.  1,  which  has 
almost  at  the  'beginning  seventy  good  pages  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  St.  Thomas’s  clear 
teaching  being  effectively  laid  before  the  reader.  Good  also 
is  the  description  of  the  exegetical  schools  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria;  while  on  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  and  on  the 
textual  questions  concerned  with  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Old-Latin  texts  the  student  will  really  get  an  insight  here 
into  the  views  of  the  Church  Fathers  and  other  early  writers 
and  learn  something  of  their  personality.  The  lai^e  map 
appended  shows  at  a  glance  where  these  witnesses  to  tra¬ 
dition  dwelt;  it  is  an  original  and  helpful  piece  of  work. 
The  work  of  the  Sopherim  on  the  Hebrew  text  is  explained 
at  length;  but  the  Massoretes  come  in  for  very  short  treat¬ 
ment.  The  author  seems  to  suggest  that  the  Hebrew  text 
was  pointed  only  in  Babylon  till  the  9th  century  A.  D. ; 
yet  there  probably  was  a  rudimentary  kind  of  Palestinian 
supra-linear  pointing  long  before,  even  lying  back  of  the 
Samaritan  and  Babylonian;  cf.  Paul  Kahle,  Masoreten  des 
Western,  vol.  I,  Kohlhammer,  Berlin,  1927.  In  the  short 
notes  on  the  Talmud  and  Mischna  there  should  be  a  men¬ 
tion  of  the  “Sayings  of  the  Fathers”  {Pirke  Ahoth)  and 
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of  R.  T.  Horford’s  edition  with  transl.  and  comm.,  (New 
York,  1925).  A  book  that  probably  appeared  too  late  to 
be  consulted  is  very  notable:  M.  Gaster,  The  Samaritans 
(Glarendon  Press,  1926).  The  statement  that  “we  actually 
have  different  Old-Latin  translations  of  1-2  Maccabees”  is 
not  correct.  The  view  that  St.  Jerome  revised  the  ^'Psalter- 
ium  Romanv/m**  is  also  to  be  given  up;  ef.  Rev.  Benedictine y 
1930,  July.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  on  p.  239 
the  word  improhus  is  listed  with  Vulgate  words  and  then 
again  with  specifically  non-Vulgate  words!  The  pages  on 
the  history  of  the  Bible  in  England  are  carefully  done  and 
comprehensive. 

Vol.  II.  “introduces”  us  to  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  very 
lucidly  in  general  and  with  very  full  bibligraphical  data  to 
each  section  and  in  footnotes.  As  much  of  the  print  is  very 
small  (yet  clear),  this  is  compact  wisdom  indeed. 

Besides  books,  important  articles  are  often  referred  to, 
and  so  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  treasures 
stored  in  the  Palest.  Explor.  Fund,  Qnart.,  the  Journal  of 
Theol.  Stud.,  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Reveue  Biblique,  to 
mention  the  most  frequently  used.  At  times  however  long 
articles  are  only  indicated  by  mentioning  title  and  author, 
which  is  obviously  too  little.  The  treatment  of  the  historical 
and  allegorical  element  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  is 
not  quite  satisfactory.  A  few  lines  stating  briefly  the  quan¬ 
tum  of  underlying  theological  truth  would  have  been  wel¬ 
come;  also  a  few  lines  on  the  Babylonian  parallel  of  the 
Fall,  {Tagtug)  which  certainly  is  a  parallel.  On  the  other 
hand  the  pages  on  prophecy  are  admirable.  Father  Pope  is 
very  reticent  on  the  historical  character  of  the  books  of  Jonos, 
Tobias  and  Judith.  On  Tobias  he  should  have  mentioned  J.  O  ’- 
Carroll,  Tobias  and  Achikar  (Dublin  Review,  1929,  252-264), 
on  the  conservative  side.  Daniel  is  treated  at  length,  but  our 
author  is  helpless  before  most  of  the  historical  difficulties 
of  the  book.  On  p.  363  he  says:  “Nabonidus  is  never  men¬ 
tioned  in  Daniel”,  yet  if  he  substitutes  the  name  Nabonid 
for  Nabuchodonosor  (Nalbuchadrezzer) ,  many  difficulties  will 
vanish.  This  Nabonid  is  the  fanatic  and  dreamer  we  want.  He 
set  up  the  statue  of  a  bull  before  the  temple  of  Sin;  he 
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went  and  settled  in  the  desert  (at  Teima) ;  he  had  three 
priest-friends  Zeria  (=Azariah),  Rimut  (Aram:  Hannanah) 
and  Nabu-bel-dan-usur  (Daniel!) !  Cp.  Revue  d*Assyrio- 
logie,  1925,  71-83  and  Bahyl.  Histor.  Texts,  London,  Meth¬ 
uen,  1924.  — ^Desiderata  of  this  kind  could  perhaps  be  yet 
supplied  in  vol.  Ill,  which  will  deal  with  Jewish  history 
and  religion  and  also  treat  of  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
so  happily  round  off  an  important  work. 

On  Chronicles  the  author  says:  “There  are  only  two  in¬ 
stances  in  which  we  can  test  the  chronicler’s  figures  by  com¬ 
paring  them  with  parallels  in  1-4  Kings”  (p.  155).  But 
there  are  a  great  many  instances,  and  as  to  the  price  David 
paid  to  Oman  for  his  threshing-floor.  Father  Kugler  clever¬ 
ly  pointed  out  in  1922  {Yon  Moses  bis  Paulus  251f)  that  50 
shekels  of  gold  =  600  shekels  of  silver;  cf.  also  Gen.  23,  16. 
— In  the  literature  to  Baruch  ref.  should  be  made  to  the 
brilliant  last  lecture  of  H.  St.  John  Thackeray  in  **The  Sep- 
tuagvnt  and  Jewish  Worshp”  {Schweich  Lectures,  British 
Academy,  1920). 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Die  Gefangenschaftsbriefe  Des  Heiugen  Paulus.  Ger¬ 
man  translation  and  commentary  by  Dr.  Max  Meinertz 
u.  Dr.  Fritz  Tillmann.  4th  ed.,  much  revised;  16th  to 
18th  thousand.  Large  8vo.  162  pp.  5.80  Marks;  cloth 
7.80  Marks,  1931  (Hanstein,  Bonn,  Germany). 

The  New  Testament  Commentary  of  the  “Bonner  Bibel” 
began  to  see  the  light  in  the  difficult  war  days;  yet  the 
series  has  made  its  mark,  since  the  present  book  brings  us 
the  beginnings  of  the  4th  edition  of  the  whole.  Of  these 
Captivity  Epistles  Professor  Tillmann,  the  editor  of  the 
series,  is  responsible  for  Philippians.  He  explains  this  very 
beautiful  letter  in  a  way  that  really  brings  out  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  meaning,  embodying  a  good  deal  of  post-war  litera¬ 
ture.  The  celebrated  passage,  2:6-11,  is  thus  handled: 
Christ,  pre-existent  in  divine  glory,  did  not  deem  fit  to 
cling  to  His  divine  prerogatives,  but  sacrificed  them  and, 
taking  on  the  form  of  a  servant,  became  man.  To  elucidate 
harpagmos,  he  refers  to  harpagma  in  Eusebius,  Vita  Con- 
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stantini,  11,31;  for  Paul’s  use  of  homoioma,  reference  is 
made  to  Romans,  1,23;  5,14;  6,5  and  8,3.  Just  before  this 
passage  the  author  has  made  a  slip,  saying  that  the  word 
tapeinopkrosune  occurs  neither  in  non-ecclesiastical  Greek 
nor  in  the  Septuagint ;  yet  it  occurs  in  Josephus,  Wars,  4,494, 
and  in  Epictetus,  III,  24,  56;  while  the  adjective  occurs  in 
Plutarch.  No  doubt  Papyri  showing  both  words  will  some 
day  come  to  light. 

Professor  Meinertz  of  Muenster  has  dealt  with  Col.,  Eph., 
and  Philemon,  bringing  many  improvements  to  this  edition. 
He  shows  well  that  Eph.  is  thoroughly  Pauline  and  has  no 
hesitation  in  seeing  in  it  the  fruit  of  Paul’s  pen, — or  shall 
we  say,  of  his  amanuensis.  The  relations  with  Col.  are  care¬ 
fully  examined  and  the  like  and  unlike  passages  accounted 
for  by  appealing  to  the  intellectual  power  of  the  Apostle 
to  mould  his  phraseology  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  With 
regard  to  the  addressees  of  Ephesians,  the  professor  has 
now  changed  his  mind  and  rightly  thinks  (with  Hamack 
and  Vogels)  that  we  have  here  the  “lost”  letter  to  the  Lao- 
diceans. 

Both  authors  are  agreed  that  Paul  wrote  from  Rome, 
after  carefully  examining  the  arguments  for  a  captivity  at 
Ephesus  and  for  the  composition  of  these  letters  at  Cae¬ 
sarea. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 


Grammatik  des  Neutestamentuchen  Griechisch,  by  Blab- 
Debruenner.  6th  revised  edition  with  Appendix.  8vo. 
XX  and  322  pp.,  $2.15;  cloth,  $2.63.  1931.  (Vandenhoeck 
&  Ruprecht,  Goettingen,  Germany). 

This  work  has  been  doing  yeoman’s  service  since  its  first 
appearance  in  1896.  Along  with  Thumb’s  publications  it 
did  much  to  clear  the  philological  air  about  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  Greek  dialects  and  modem  Greek  'being  exam¬ 
ined  with  the  result  that  the  average  N.  T.  phraseology  is 
pronounced  respectable  and  worthy  of  scientific  study.  The 
value  of  this  grammar  from  this  point  of  view  was  inten¬ 
sified  by  Dr.  Debruenner,  when  preparing  the  4th  edition 
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(1913) ;  while  the  present  edition,  with  its  Appendix  of  32 
pages,  brings  the  work  well  up  to  date.  This  Appendix, 
be  it  said,  is  o'btaina'ble  separate  for  53  cents  and  will  be 
welcome  to  possessors  of  the  fifth  edition.  These  pages  em¬ 
body  a  good  deal  of  the  philological  research  work  of  the 
last  ten  years.  The  Grammar  itself  has  a  broad  basis,  clas¬ 
sical  (or  Attic)  being  one  membrum  comparationis,  while  on 
the  other  hand  any  word-forms  of  interest  that  occur  in 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  are  duly  booked.  There  are  often 
enough  references  to  the  LXX,  but  these  are  unfortunately 
only  rarely  entered  in  the  indices  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
which  also  have  dropped  out  Aristeas.  This  is  no  place  to 
give  an  analysis  of  the  actual  grammar,  which  is  lucid  and 
clearly  printed.  Let  us  rather  pick  out  some  words  of  wis¬ 
dom.  In  John,  xviii,36,  the  words  “to  the  Jews”  are  most 
likely  a  blundering  gloss  (p.  200).  Then  with  Pilate’s 
words:  “What  I  have  written,  I  have  written,”  our  author 
compares  1.  Macc.xi,  31.  Further  we  are  reminded  that 
the  perfect  is  more  “subjective”  than  the  aorist,  and  so  is 
more  frequently  used  by  Greek  rhetoricians  than  by  histor¬ 
ians,  more  frequently  by  the  4th  Gospel  than  by  the  Synop¬ 
tics.  One  would  have  expected  to  find  noted  the  use  of 
prassein  in  the  sense  of  “to  exact”;  cp.  Luke,  3,  13.  Our 
author  only  books  the  curious  uses  of  the  verb  in  Acts,  16, 
28  and  15,  29.  Students  of  Biblical  philology  will  find  the 
work  very  stimulating.  Let  them  be  referred  also  to  P. 
Chantraine,  Histoire  du  parfait  grec,  Paris,  1927,  and  to 
F.  H.  Allen,  The  Use  of  the  Infinitive  in  Polybius  compared 
with  its  use  in  Biblical  Greek,  Dissertation,  Chicago,  1907. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 


Biblia  Sacara  juxta  latinam  vulgatam  versionem;  libros 
Exodi  et  Levitici  recensuit  D.  Henricus  Quentin,  mon- 
achus  solesmensis. — Fol.,  pag.  485.  Romae,  Typis  poly¬ 
glottis  vatic.  (1929). 

This  second  stately  volume  of  the  new  Vulgate  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  shows  that  the  undertaking  is  progressing  well,  and  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  Genesis,  already  published  by  the  same 
learned  Benedictine.  The  prineiples  embodied  were  laid 
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down  iby  himself  ex  professo  in  his  Memoire  sur  Vetdblisse- 
ment  du  Texte  de  la  Vtdgate,  Paris,  1922. 

A  simpler  exposition  he  gave  in  a  notable  conference:  La 
Vulgate  a  travers  les  siecles  et  sa  Revision  actuelle,  delivered 
at  the  Biblical  Institute  in  January,  1926,  and  printed  at 
the  Tipographia  Cuggiana,  35,  via  della  Pace,  Rome.  A 
hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  the  various  groups  of  the 
headings  (or  capitula)  of  the  text-divisions  or  chapters  and 
as  Old-Latin  as  well  as  Vulgate  Mss.  are  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  they  contain  much  of  philological  interest.  Thus 
after  Moses  had  “seen  the  Lord”  his  face  became  “gloriosa” 
according  to  the  Old-Latin,  while  Vulgate  reads  “comuta” 
(except  in  the  F-class  of  headings).  The  text  and  apparatus 
are  printed  with  the  same  clearness  and  technical  skill  as 
in  the  former  volume.  References  to  the  LXX  and  Latin 
Fathers  are  frequent.  One  can  see  at  a  glance  the  readings 
of  the  three  chief  Mss.  (Amiatinus,  Gatianus,  Ottobon),  and 
consequently  how  Dom  Quentin  has  fixed  his  text.  When 
two  of  these  Mss.  agree,  that  reading  is  considered  to  be 
that  of  the  “archetype”  back  of  them  and  mostly  taken  up 
into  the  text.  This  is  a  working  system  adhered  to  through¬ 
out,  save  where  the  “archetype”  is  considered  at  fault. 
Dom  Quentin’s  own  emendation  then  appears  in  the  text 
between  “daggers”.  In  Genesis  the  number  of  corrections 
of  the  current  Vulgate  amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand,  a 
great  number  being  of  minor  importance.  Among  the  im¬ 
portant  improvements  is  the  addition  of  22  words  to  Exodus 
38,  24.  In  2,3  one  must  read  in  the  new  volume  “levit”  for 
“linivit”.  For  pureion  the  Old-Latin  had  various  words: 
“foculus”,  “arula”,  “ara”,  “vatillum”;  Jerome  often 
prefers  “turibulum”  (e.  g.,  Levit.,  10,  1  and  16,12),  as  does 
Augustine  {Num.,  16).  From  Jerome’s  own  biblical  com¬ 
mentaries  much  of  his  phraseology  can  be  studied,  if  they 
are  examined  with  minute  care.  Work  of  this  kind  has 
supplemented  Dom  Quentin’s  study  of  the  Biblical  Mss.  and 
enables  him  to  “weigh”  readings  on  an  extremely  delicate 
mental  balance.  Exception  has  indeed  been  taken  to  his 
method  (e.g.,  in  Harvard  Theol.  R.,  xvii,  197-264),  but  it  is 
of  great  value  to  “prepare  the  ground”.  Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 
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Gtoo’s  Truth  versus  Man's  Thrones,  Bible  Deliverance 
from  Sat<m*s  Deceits.  By  J.  H.  Gauss,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Brooks  Bible  Institute  of  St.  Louis.  Pp.  286.  Faithful 
Words  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

This  book  is  a  discussion  of  some  fourteen  different  faiths 
either  claiming  to  be  Christian,  or  to  be  substitutes  for 
Christianity.  The  method  pursued  by  the  author  is  to 
state  first  the  teachings  of  the  sect;  then  the  passages  of 
Scripture  involved;  lastly,  suitable  illustrations. 

It  is  written  by  an  able  and  devout  New  Testament  schol¬ 
ar,  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  in  a  manner  eminently 
suited  for  practical  use.  Every  minister,  and  especially 
every  young  minister,  should  secure  one. 

J.  H.  Webster. 


Our  Authorized  BmuE  Vindicated.  By  Benjamin  G.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Theology,  Washington  Mission¬ 
ary  College,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 

This  book  is  a  searching  examination  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible  and  the  King 
James  Version. 

The  author  has  mastered  a  mass  of  literature  bearing  on 
the  subject  and  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  it. 

He  assigns  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  King  James 
Version. 

His  book  is  one  that  cannot  be  ‘4aughed  out  of  court." 
His  conclusions  are  supported  by  citations  from  well  recog¬ 
nized  authorities. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Revised  Version  never  has  made 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  popular  mind.  No  doubt  one  reason 
for  this  is  its  stilted  style.  It  is  certainly  not  written  in 
“koine"  English.  An  ideal  version  should  be  readable  as 
well  as  accurate.  Dr.  Wilkinson  cites  a  mass  of  verses  to 
prove  his  thesis,  and  makes  some  illuminating  comments  on 
them.  His  book  recalls  Spurgeon’s  famous  criticism,  “The 
Revisers  were  strong  in  the  Greek,  but  weak  in  the  Eng- 
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lish.”  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  book  is 
that  which  deals  with  the  influence  of  the  Waldensians  and 
pre-Waldensian  Christians  in  preserving  a  pure  Bible. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Ten  Commandments.  A  Present  Day  Interpretation. 
By  Rev.  John  Alexander  Hayes.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company. 

Here  is  an  ancient  theme  in  an  entirely  new  garment. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  feathers  make  the  bird.  While 
a  study  of  the  decalogue  may  usually  be  considered  a  com¬ 
monplace  business,  let  it  be  said  that  for  the  reader  of  this 
book  there  are  many  delightful  surprises.  For  analysis, 
for  organization  and  for  expression  this  little  volume  pos¬ 
sesses  a  charm  that  engages  one  throughout  its  perusal. 

Mr.  Hayes  is  a  young  Presb3rterian  minister,  carrying 
the  responsibilities  of  a  large  parish  in  New  Jersey.  This 
is  his  initial  book.  >In  this  series  of  studies,  he  reveals  a 
genius  for  lucid  teaching  of  the  Word;  he  also  displays 
a  more  than  usual  ability  for  appl3dng  the  remedy  of 
revealed  truth  to  the  practical  problems  of  life  of  the 
individual.  A  wide  reading  is  evidenced,  as  well  as  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  human  nature,  with  its  stark 
sense  of  failure  and  need. 

Wm.  Crowe. 

ZwiscHEN  Nil  und  Kaukasus.  A  travelogue  on  the 
religio-political  situation  in  the  Orient,  by  Paul  Schuetz. 
Second  edition  1931.  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  Muenchen, 
Germany.  Pp.  246.  Paper  cover,  5.80  Marks;  bound, 
7.80  marks. 

This  volume,  a  splendid  exponent  of  the  best  Zeitgeist, 
belongs  to  the  most  significant  theological  productions  on 
the  German  literary  market  of  the  current  year.  The  author, 
Lie.  Dr.  Paul  Schuetz,  now  Professor  of  Practical  Theoli^ 
at  the  University  of  Giessen,  reviews  his  trip  to  the  Near 
East,  which  he  undertook  as  director  of  the  Lepsius  Orient 
Mission.  The  report  on  the  relief  woik  among  the  Armenian 


